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Porkbarrel 
and Semantics 


® IT HAS been said that an illiterate has no ancestors but 
his living grandparents. Perhaps this explains why the Con- 
servatives, so long “out of school” as far as economic policy 
is concerned, do not seem to have absorbed anything other 
than what Mr. Meighen handed down to them. The measures 
taken by the Government during the past ten months, and 
the promises being offered currently to the electorate, have 
all the earmarks of the porkbarrel, rather than of a con- 
scious and coherent attempt to stabilize the economy. 

The fact is that the Conservative leaders have received 
very little instruction in the much improved techniques of 
counter-cyclical fiscal policy since R. B. Bennett was a 
commoner. Moreover by training and conviction they are not 
likely to learn the lessons of the past any better than their 
fellow ideologist Herbert Hoover. What is being done is done 
out of no sense of conviction. On the contrary, Mr. Fleming 
is by persuasion a budget-balancer in good times and bad, 
according to his own declaration. Therefore the Govern- 
ment’s measures to alleviate the growing recession are the 
end-result of expediency and cynicism, expedient because 
they are designed to win votes, and cynical because the 
Government does not believe in them as a matter of prin- 
ciple. What is to be said for a fiscal policy which contem- 
plates building a causeway to Prince Edward Island and 
millions of dollars worth of roads across the northern 
muskeg? 

Mr.Pearson’s proposal for a broad cut in taxation has 
the outstanding merit that it leaves the choice of how the 
money is to be spent to private individuals and business. 
In the long run this is the better route to take into deficit 
financing, because it ensures that what is bought is also what 
is most wanted, rather than what is most productive of seats 
in the Commons. In the short run the advantage also lies 
with tax cuts rather than public works, mainly because the 
latter take time to get going. It is true that the public might 
hoard money coming to it through tax cuts, and that this 
would aggravate the problem of maintaining a high level of 
private spending. But if confidence is so shaken that tax 
savings would be hoarded, this only proves that the re- 
cession is cumulating through a growing feeling of pessimism, 
and that fiscal measures should be supplemented by measures 
to increase the supply of money and credit. 

It can at least be said in defense of the Government that 
its task has not been eased by the actions of the monetary 
authorities: The Bank of Canada has made no significant 
attempt to ease money conditions: rates of interest have in- 
deed declined, but this has been for the most part a response 
to the powerful influence of the United States and to 
natural market forces within Canada. The central bank has 
played a passive role, confining itself to grudging support of 


the Government’s debt operations and holding the banks on a 
tight rein. 

The Governor of the Bank—judging by his just-released 
Annual Report for 1957—-seems more concerned to justify 
his position over the past two years than to address himself 
to the needs of today. Mr. Coyne is very fond of little 
exercises in semantics. This year he argues that the central 
bank has never followed a “tight money” policy at all, 
because the supply of money never decreased absolutely. 
This is true. But the supply of money was certainly restricted 
in relation to the demand for it, and by any reasonable 
definition this is a “tight money” policy, and is so regarded 
not only in Canada but in the United States and United 
Kingdom. By choosing to defend himself on semantic 
grounds that the tight money policy was thoroughly justi- 
fied in 1955-56, Mr. Coyne invited Mr. Fleming’s irritable 
press release. “Little advantage”, said the Minister of 
Finance, “will be achieved by differences or misunderstand- 
ings over definition”. Having got this shaft home, Mr. 
Fleming then went on to say that the tight money policy 
was a malevolent invention of the Liberal Government, 
thereby putting himself on false ground as well. 

This Punch and Judy show would be ludicrous if it did 
not revolve around such serious issues, and expose such a 
disastrous lack of understanding on the part of both the 
fiscal and monetary authorities. The country is ill served 
when the Government feels that some sort of measures are 
required but does not know how to go about implementing 
them in a coherent manner, and when the central bank, with 
its eye fixed sternly on the dangers of inflation, does not 
acknowledge that the situation calls for more than passive 
co-operation. 

At any rate the issue will soon be joined, though not 
until after the election. The Government is heading for a 
sizeable cash deficit which must inevitably require a signifi- 
cant degree of monetary ease. We hope that Punch and Judy 
will by then have tired of throwing pies at each other, and 
that in the meantime the audience does not get splashed. 
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A Promising Campaign 

& AT THE time of writing, as the campaign for the 1958 
federal election draws to a close, two aspects stand out 
clearly. One is the flood of promises which the party leaders 
have inundated us with and the other the reappearance of 
the personal touch in campaigning. 

In a feverish attempt to outbid the Conservatives Mr. 
Pearson has offered a magnanimous program which puts 
former Liberal governments to shame. Suddenly it has be- 
come possible and wise to cut taxes by $400,000,000 a year 
and to spend $800,000,000 more than we earn. The 7% 
per cent special excise tax on automobiles can now be 
abolished altogether though formerly Liberal finance minis- 
ters dared not pare it a fraction. After taking forty years 
to introduce hospital insurance, the Liberals now offer 
overnight sickness insurance, broader old age pensions and 
family allowances, and a tax rebate for newly married 
couples. Farmers are to get 10c more for a bushel of wheat 
and dairymen another nickel a pound for their butter. Big 
business men, little business men, workers, students, home 
owners, municipalities, provinces all are to share in the 
bonanza. Even the residents of Great Slave Lake have not 
been overlooked; they are to receive a $60,000,000 railway. 
Being in opposition does wonderful things to a party, even 
to the point of changing its character. But it is very doubt- 
ful that this obvious election gambit will convince many 
voters—it is too much like deathbed repentance. 

Of course Mr. Pearson has undoubtedly learned a trick or 
two from Mr. Diefenbaker. After all, Honest John’s promises 
produced so many seats for the Tories last year that other 
politicians can scarcely be expected not to follow suit. The 
difficulty is that when every one gets into the game, the 
bids rise rapidly. Mr. Coldwell has laid the C.C.F.’s stake 
on the table, 200,000 low-cost, low-rent houses, more hos- 
pitals and highways, and additional assistance to agriculture, 
while Social Credit is still trying to finesse its ace, new money 
tied to the net growth of the economy. Since the economy 
has stopped growing at the moment, the ace seems to have 
turned into a joker, or maybe it was to begin with. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker is playing the same game as 
last year, with one modification. Although he bids strongly 
every time around, he holds his cards much closer to his 
chest this season. A year ago, when he was leader of the 
opposition, he could afford to promise freely with a flourish. 
Now that he is prime minister, he must be careful not to 
commit himself. The result is a series of carefully constructed 
hints. In Ontario’s tobacco belt he hinted taxes on cigarettes 
might be cut, in Cornwall that the textile industry might 
receive further protection, in Newfoundland that there 
would be more federal money for the provinces, in Quebec 
that he would appoint additional French Canadian cabinet 
ministers—if more Conservative M.P.s were returned. He 
“hoped” Quebec’s pulpwood and P.E.I.’s potatoes would 
receive price supports. He was aware “how important is the 
building of a railway” in the Gaspé; “the Liberal adminis- 
tration had long neglected this matter but I want to say that 
we shall consider in all seriousness the request made”. What 
could not be refused outright might well become part of 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s “national development policy”, that magic 
phrase which by lack of elaboration conveniently means 
many different things to many different people. 
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Whichever party wins, it may well be doubted that half 
of the promises flung out so glibly will be realized. What is 
wanted in Canadian politics, as in so many other places, is 
thought rather than talk. New ideas are the desiderata, not 
competitive giveaway programs which offer a prize to every 
region, minority, and interest group in the country. 

While the politicians have been busy bidding, the party 
strategists have revised their procedures. The mammoth 
rallies and lavish spectacles which studded the 1957 cam- 
paign have given way to the more subdued personal 
approach. Either for want of money (all parties appear to 
have had much less to spend this time) or because the 
tacticians have finally learned the lesson Graham Wallas 
taught, the two old parties, in central Canada at any rate, 
have followed the technique summed up by Wallas’s remark 
that “The tactics of an election consist largely of contri- 
vances by which this immediate emotion of personal affection 
may be set up.” The contrivance hit upon by the Tories has 
consisted of putting John Diefenbaker and wife in a recep- 
tion line shaking a thousand hands an hour with all within 
range of a general invitation. Lester Pearson has adopted a 
device natural to an ex-don, that of sitting casually on a table 
corner and answering questions put to him by a throng of 
university students. While this may reflect nothing more than 
the very human personalities of Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. 
Pearson, it may also signify the diseconomies of large scale 
production and mark a return to the personal relationship in 
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politics. That would be all to the good since politics is a 
human art and democracy needs the warmth of contact to 
survive. Who knows, the arid rituals engaged in by Messrs. 
King, Drew, and St. Laurent may be passé, and the Aris- 
totelian cycle may yet bring around again those gay old 
picnics of Sir John A, 

P.W.F. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ A Canadian Conference on Education, sponsored by 19 
national organizations and 70 other groups, and attended 
by more than 840 delegates, began its deliberations in Ot- 
tawa on Feb. 17. Dr. Wilder Penfield, chairman of the 
Conference, gave the opening address. Every phase of Cana- 
dian education, from primary school to university, was to 
be discussed. 


@ Dividend payments by Canadian companies in February 
totalled $37,386,119, compared with $40,736,569 last year. 
® Louis St. Laurent announced on Feb. 17 that he was 
retiring from politics and would not seek re-election in 
Quebec East. 


® Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced on Feb. 17 that 


a Commonwealth conference on trade and economic affairs 
would be held in Montreal beginning Sept. 15. 
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@ The Government estimated that 520,000 were jobless and 
looking for work in mid-January. 


@ A field of skulls and stone ruins found on bleak, treeless 
Southampton Island in the Canadian sub-Arctic, may have 
been the home of a vanished race of early Canadian Eski- 
mos, according to Dr. H. B. Collins of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington (Feb. 24). 


@ Negotiations between Canadian National Railways and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers 
were suspended indefinitely on Feb. 25 when company and 
union representatives reached an impasse over their counter- 
proposals. 


@ A sharp decline of more than 16 per cent in Canadian 
purchases in the U.S. reduced Canada’s foreign trade deficit 
in January by $44,000,000 from the corresponding month 
in 1957, the Bureau of Statistics reported on Feb. 26. 


@ Ontario’s population increased at the rate of 18,000 a 
month in 1957, one of the fastest rates in the world. At the 
beginning of this year the population was estimated to have 
reached 5,750,000. 


@ A split in the radical Sons of Freedom Doukhobor ranks 
in British Columbia over proposed migration to Russia has 
prompted several Freedomite familities to end their educa- 
tion war with authorities and send their children to public 


schools. 
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@ Profits before income taxes of Canadian corporations 
sagged 10 per cent in the third quarter of 1957 to $803,000,- 
000 from $890,000 000 in the third quarter of 1956. 

® The Britannia Mine on Howe Sound near Vancouver was 
ordered shut down cn March 1, in spite of the subsidy paid 
since December by the Federal and Provincial Governments. 
@ The consumer price index in Canada reached a record 
123.7 at the beginning of February. On Feb. 1 1957 it was 
120.5. Food prices and hospital rates were the main cause 
for the increase. 

@ Robert E. Sommers, former minister of forests in. British 
Columbia’s Social Credit Government, was committed for 
trial on charges of bribery and conspiracy on March 5. 

® Canada’s 1957 field crops had an estimated value of 
$1,350,000,000, down sharply from the revised 1956 figure 
of $1,820,000,000. 

@ Trade department officials said on March 7 that a cargo 
of 10,000 tons—roughly 350,000 bushels—-of wheat will be 
shipped from the west coast to China during March. This 
is Canada’s first cash wheat sale to Communist China. 

@ Premier Duplessis of Quebec has refused to see three 
University of Montreal students trying to get him to set a 
date for a meeting with delegates from the province’s six uni- 
versities demanding increased provincial government aid to 
universities and students (March 7). 

© A reduced 1958-59 Alberta budget pegged to an expected 
drop in oil revenue was brought down in the Legislature on 
March 7. It calls for expenditures of $263,664,093, a drop 
of more than $21,805,000—the first cutback in overall 
Alberta spending since 1946. 

@ As it heads into the final month of 1958’s first quarter, 
Canadian motor vehicle production stands 21 per cent below 
a year ago, it was reported on March 8. 

@ Canada defeated Russia 4-2 at Oslo on March 9, thereby 
winning the world hockey championship. 

@ Canailian construction awards in February totalled $181,- 
361,500, down $16,278,900 from February 1957. For the 
first two months contracts totalled $371,630,000, up $48,- 
213,600 over the corresponding 1957 period. 

@ Americans added about $925,000,000 to their investments 
in Canada during 1957. This exceeded the high mark of 
$867,000,000 in 1956. 


Algeria Again: 
Progress of a War 


John C. Cairns 


®& ABOUT TEN O’CLOCK on the morning of Saturday, 
February 8, 1958, some twenty-five French aircraft appeared 
over the Tunisian village of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef which lies 
a few thousand feet from the Algerian frontier. For an hour 
they bombed and strafed the centre of this obscure market- 
town, killing up to eighty persons, perhaps, and wounding 
as many more. In this way, the French airforce raised a 
storm in North Africa which threatens to tear the tottering 
French empire even more rapidly apart. They blew the 
Algerian question once and for all, as it seems, into the 
international arena. They created a wave of fury against 
France in the hearts of Asians, Europeans and Americans. 
They embroiled her in the most acute dispute with President 
Habib Bourguiba since the days before Tunisia won her 
independence. They provided still more ammunition against 
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the West for the guns of Marxist Muscovy to blast off. They 
did almost everything but shock the French people into a 
state of realistic reappraisal of the whole hideous North 
African situation. 


Sakiet was bombed by way of reprisal. Whatever the 
official explanations, it was no more complicated than that. 
Tunisia has unquestionably given aid and comfort to the 
Algerian National Liberation Front army which battles 
some 400,000 French troops in the. hope of forcing France 
to grant total independence. The French command had per- 
fectly good cause to resent the utterly un-neutral attitude 
of Bourguiba’s people. Tunisia has unofficially backed the 
rebels while maiutaining generally good relations with the 
government in Paris. The French misfortune is simply to 
imagine that any other course of action on the part of this 
new nation is possible. Nothing in this world can make 
moderates like Bourguiba or Morocco’s King Mohammed V 

-who fought the French to a standstill and to eventual 
retreat some years ago—stand back and idly watch the 
insane and bloody French efforts to crush the rebellion. 
Quite apart from their personal predilections here, they 
could never take so unpopular a position before their own 
peoples. The French Empire is tottering and there is no 
reason why these two gentlemen should not increase their 
own stature, strike a blow for liberty, and help their friends 
by giving it a decorous shove. After all, they were not 
either of them educated in a convent. Like the French, they 
have known violence and bloodshed. If they have triumphed 

ver the wilder forces of North African nationalism, they are 
both still mightily aware of the power these fanatical nation- 
alist forces still wield. It is their business not to confront 
this power in the cause of international justice and peace, 
but to tame it and control it by treading the middle way 
between some servile collaboration with their former French 
masters and some frenetic anti-French course which could 
only weaken them economically and turn their lands into 
an anarchic shambles. 


The Sakiet afiair opened up the opportunity for Bourguiba 
to confound his left-wing critics by pressing for a with- 
drawal of all French forces from Tunisia and by insistently 
tying the bombing incident to the Algerian question. It was 
a godsent chance. It was also playing with fire. But it is 
impossible not to live dangerously. He went to the United 
Nations, if only to threaten France and cause panic in 
Washington. Blackmail has never enjoyed a more enthus- 
iastic and respected vogue than at present. The matter was 
discussed at NATO. Naturally, all this, accompanied by a 
Tunisian blockade of the French military and naval installa- 
tions, provoked French outbursts against the Bourguiba 
regime. Premier Félix Gaillard, one more in that long line 
of clever but not unduly principled young men who make 
their way up the political ladder as Inspecteurs des Finances, 
had to follow the tough line taken by public opinion. He 
was, after all, its leader. His inaccurate, blunt and barely 
civil explanation of the affair was a shoddy performance to 
a partly unruly, partly stunned gallery of paralysed or pig- 
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headed Deputies—who still collectively confirm Denis 
Brogan’s estimate that the Third Republic erected evasion 
of responsibilities into a system of government. Gaillard was 
in a tight spot, hounded by the extreme Right for being 
inept and soft, slammed by the permanently hostile Com- 
munist Left, lectured by the outraged professors of morality 
the world over and by that hypocritical world opinion which 
approves two substantial slaughters like the World Wars 
(to make the world safe for democracy—for the four free- 
doms) but not this kind of inglorious small-scale smash and 
grab murder raid. The occasion called for greatness. But it 
so happened that this was a commodity in permanent short 
supply. And Gaillard could hardly be expected to sacrifice 
himself and his office—not everyone gets to be President of 
the Council; and not everyone who does eventually gets a 
second crack at it—to please the Sunday-school teachers of 
the Anglo-American countries sitting like Fates, decked out 
in the principles of the UN Charter. Much less to humble 
himself and his country before the cheap and reckless in- 
sults of that counterfeit Napoleon of the Nile, Colonel 
Nasser. Or to apologize to the rulers of the Soviet Empire 
or the venal slave-drivers of the Arab world. 

France, in many ways now so potentially prosperous, be- 
coming slowly aware of the high cost of the dead hand of 
the past, could not rise to the challenge of Sakiet. The hour 
called for a revolution in thinking about the whole North 
African débacle. Naturally it elicited mere emotion. There 
was only an angry, petulant mad revolt. Rumors ran that the 
Army would even consider the reconquest of Tunisia. The 
Algerian war would be stepped up: more men, more money— 
this idea died suddenly on the issue of raising not men but 
money. A vast no-man’s land would end the gun-running 
and the harboring of rebels on Tunisian soil. France would 
seal off Algeria—it was in any event merely part of the 
metropolitan territory—and the world would see her reso- 
lution to have done with all this: to destroy rebellion, to 
end United States interference (not for the sake and peace 
of humanity, as the Frenchman in the street knew, but in 
order to seize control of Saharan oil), to silence the per- 
fidious British (Ode to the Memory of the Suez Expedi- 
tion). That desperate and foolish Minister for Algeria, 
Robert Lacosie, whose strange career has carried him from 
the sometime delights of preaching Marxist revolution to a 
reaction worthy of the accumulated stupidities of Charles 
X, redoubled his assurances that the fellagha would be 
wiped out. With the restive, damaged and divided Army call- 
ing for a free hand not so far from his headquarters in 
Algiers, this was no doubt the better part of valour. In any 
event, he had so often proclaimed the rebellion at an end 
that any other course would have revealed him to be even 
more mentally bankrupt than his public conduct had thus 
far shown him to be. Lacoste is the hero of the last ditch. 
And far off, in the streets of Paris, those celebrated students 
who have always gone rioting down the ghostly corridors of 
the European past, on behalf of good causes and bad, 
screeched and clashed with the police and with each other 
in order to assert their passionate views. And, an ugly note— 
always sounded under the Republic, though always muted: 
anti-Semitism made itself heard. The attack on Mendeés- 
France by one of those hare-brained former-Poujadist De- 
puties was hardly surprising. Those scintillating literary 
lights of /a troisiéme, Charles Maurras and Léon Daudet, 
may be dead; the odious prejudices they incarnated have 
outlived them. “We have been betrayed” would do for a 
lot of tombs in France, and not least as an epitaph for the 
last-ditch colonials. 

There were others, of course. Francois Mauriac might 
wring his hands outside the Tunisian Embassy—but his 
tears have been shed now for too many causes to move 
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millions, or even the Seventh Arrondissement. Raymond 
Aron and other intellectuals, from that depressing former 
child prodigy Frangoise Sagan to Jean-Paul Sartre, may 
demand an end to the Algerian war, but they will hardly 
force the hand of the Establishment—the Government, the 
Bureaucracy, the Army, the industrial, oil and newspaper 
interests (not to mention the colons) that view the inevitable 
as they view the Anti-Christ. No doubt even little Minou 
Drouet (“I design everything I wear myself”) will take 
time out from her busy professional life, her novel, her 
dressmaking and her starring role in the epic “Clara and 
the Crooks” in order to launch a national appeal against 
the war. But the powers of a ten-year old poetess are un- 
likely to compel the minds of those who have so much to 
lose and so much that is already lost. And why should they? 
Or what does Mlle. Sagan have to say to paratroopers who 
risk torture and life itself day and night in an unequal and 
ghastly encounter with an enemy who appears and vanishes 
like a phantom? What, they might very well wonder, sitting 
out there on some godforsaken spot in the mountains, await- 
ing an attack, or extracting information by torture from 
some rebel prisoner, do these pampered darlings know of 
life? What have they ever done for France? In the good 
days, the belle époque, the safe, dear dead days of the past, 
they accepted it all—empire and victory. Some of them 
even sang its praises. Hurrah for the white man’s burden— 
for l’oeuvre civilisatrice de la France. That was something, 
then. And how fine it had been, especially as it faded away 
on the horizon. But now? Now they just pack up their bag 
of literary tricks and walk off. 

What can lie ahead? Will Robert Murphy effect any kind 
of mediation between France and Tunisia? Will Gaillard 
last another week, another day? And does it matter very 
much? Will Charles de Gaulle, last refuge of the journalistic 
pundits, return? Will Bourguiba hold his people in check? 
Will France continue backing an Army which is often vir- 
tually independent of civil control, angry and bitter, tough 
and determined to exterminate the rebels by murder and 
torture if necessary? Will France lose her soul, as every 
reporter and columnist now portentously inquires of the 
reading public? When will France admit that Algeria never 
was and never will be part of the metropolitan homeland, 
save by a dint of a legal nicety which would have made the 
Enlightenment shout? When will the people who are losing 
sons and husbands admit that the cost of greatness may be 
too high? When will the fanatical leaders of the Liberation 
Front admit that they haven’t the remotest idea how they 
would solve the massive economic and social problems 
which independence would bring showering down on their 
utterly unprepared minds? 


Naturally, there are no answers to these questions. The 
contest has long since entered the realm of the totally irra- 
tional. France fights for civilization and prestige and wealth, 
for what is rightfully hers. The Liberation Front fights for 
Liberty. The nature of this French civilization bears a 
certain investigation; it has been honourable enough—but 
the dark places in it are the dark places of the whole west- 
ern experience in the twentieth century. The historic claims 
of France are real, but in the eye of eternity what must they 
seem? And Algerian Liberty? What liberties would there 
be in a war-ravaged independent Algeria, cut off from 
wealthy France, without resources or skills to guarantee 
even a minimal living to its wretched inhabitants? What 
kind of native leaders are likely to emerge from this horri- 
fying struggle for Liberty? Independence and oil: this is the 
new Grand Illusion, the childlike vision of utopia shared 
by emerging native elites. As if the incredibly uncivilized 
Arabian peninsula, with its Cadillacs and its howling pov- 
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erty, filth and injustice, were not a permanent denial of such 
a blind and mindless cause. 

The war goes on. The casualty lists mount. And as the 
cause, seen from whatever vantage point, is now completely 
irrational, the decision must come by violence and despair. 
Thus the matter is already at an intellectual end. The world, 
of course, will not stand still. Better days may be in the 
offing. But now, for the time being, for our time, both 
France and the Algerian National Liberation Front have 
lost their war. 


The B.C. Centennial 


Earle Birney 


& IS THE B.C. CENTENNIAL really going to be worth 
all the cash, toil and whoopdedoo being lavished on it? 

Anyone who, like me, has been so incautious as to buy 
a gaudy tome now on sale in Vancouver bookstores, The 
Official Centennial Record ($1.75 plus provincial tax) will 
have found nesting within it a reproduction of an Illuminated 
Invitation (no extra charge) to attend British Columbia’s 
One Hundredth Birthday Party. The barbaric coloring and 
the crude design are in keeping with the phoniness of the 
caption and, I suspect, with the phoniness of most of the 
Centennial itself. 

To begin with—what birthday? The present province 
was not foaled, even as a crown colony, until 1866, when it 
fused with the colony of Vancouver Island (born 1849), and 
it did not become a Canadian province until 1871. All that 
happened to astound the world of 1858 was that a southern 
chunk of the mainland acquired the name of British Colum- 
bia. Nineteen fifty-eight is simply the centenary of a christ- 
ening. Last year one could point this out without commotion, 
but when the Vancouver Sun’s Victoria columnist murmured 
something about it this January he was made the subject of 
an editorial rebuke by his own newspaper, which commanded 
all loyal citizens to cease from such quibblings for the dura- 
tion. 

All right, let’s leave it a quibble, but is it also hairsplitting 
to ask why we are shouting so much? “A Century to Cele- 
brate,” it says here on my Invitation. When somebody has 
a birthday it’s usual for the rest of the family to buy pres- 
ents and invent pleasant things to say, if possible, but out 
here we aren’t taking any chances waiting for the rest of 
Canada to surprise us with a party. We borrow our cue from 
Walt Whitman: “I celebrate myself, and sing myself.” But 
Walt, somehow, makes his reasons clearer to me than B.C. 
has. 

“A Year of Thanksgiving” shouts the rainbow Invitation 
(suddenly I know where I have seen that decor before; it’s 
on a Sunday School Bible Memorization Certificate I won in 
Banff in 1913.) Now I know well that we British Colum- 
bians have many reasons for joy and gratitude, as many as 
most Canadians, but I am curious to know for what, beyond 
the bald attainment through dubious mathematics of a 
century of British Columbiahood, the Centennial Committee 
is laying on the thanks. The Invitation does not elaborate, 
rushing on at once from the why to the how of jubilee: “A 
Joyous Festival of Gaiety, Carnival and Pageantry,” it 
says, and elaborates in a prose which, over the signatures 
of Lieutenant-Governor Ross and Premier Bennett, has 
seldom been used seriously since the days of Mississippi 
showboat handbills. There are to be Spectacular Fetes, by 
Sea, Air and Land, and Great Historic Scenes are to be 
Reinvoked before us—a feat or fete indeed. Climactically, 
it is to be A Year of Splendour, Revelry and Fun. 
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May I please be counted out? 

I like fun, I like gaiety, revelry, even carnival, as well as 
the next man; I long for splendor and occasionally I can 
even stand up to pageantry; but when I run my eye down 
the list of promised events all I get is a desire to See 
America First. There is, of course, the Grey Cup, if you 
can get tickets. And the $50,000 golf tournament. But I 
belong to a group of several hundred thousand British 
Columbians who find kibitzing at golf a bore, and anticipate 
a promised Day of Dedication and Flag-Raising with pains 
running all the way from the arches to the head. Nor can 
I get agog about the almost unbroken succession of Special 
Weeks before us. I doubt that I, or most of my fellow 
citizens, will be asked along when all the mayors of Canada 
“gather in Victoria for annual conference and centennial 
fanfare.” Nor for United States Governors’ Week, Governor- 
General’s and Lieutenant-Governors’ Week, Premiers’ Week, 
or Commonwealth Week (when it is the Prime Ministers’ 
turn). 

Each to his taste, and I might be stirred to witness the 
Port Alberni Indian Potlatch, if I did not remember that 
real potlatches, in which a chief gives away all the shirts off 
his tribes’ backs, are strictly forbidden by B.C. law, and 
any substitute would be as indigenous as another scheduled 
event, the Pender Harbour Board of Trade’s Halfmoon Bay 
Smorgasbord. 

True, there are other promised solemnities more relevant 
to British Columbian traditions, but my appetite is already 
dulled by the thought that my taxes, civil, provincial and 
federal, are being rather splendidly raided to perform them. 
I find it a mildly interesting oddment of history that the 
Caribou Trail was widened by a company of Royal Engi- 
neers, but I am not convinced that the oddment merits the 
importation from Britain of another company of them, 
dressed in early nineteenth century uniforms, to hold high 
jinks on May Day. It would be briefly amusing to behold 
a wooden side-wheeler of the vintage that ferried goldpanners 
here from San Francisco in the last Fifties, but I doubt if 
the entertainment value merits the public expense of con- 
verting a Canadian naval patrol vessel into a replica and 
manning it with four hundred and fifty naval ratings dis- 
guised as miners. And in the Year Two of Sputniks and 
ICBMs I can classify only as conspicuous and foolhardy 
waste the intention of fifteen nations, including ours, to 
bring together somewhere “off the B.C. coast, . . . the 
biggest assembly of fighting ships since the coronation of 
Elizabeth.” 

There is a yokelish, hog-calling noisiness about many of 
the Centennial’s “international” projects which, combined 
with a paradoxical timidity about displaying home-grown 
talent, suggests that even if B.C. is a hundred years old 
it is not yet ready for a Coming of Age party. The lion’s 
share of the “culture” as well as the tradition is being 
imported, and about all B.C. is signalizing is its ability to 
spend money like a soused logger. 

Serious artistic programming, in fact, has been largely 
confined to four weeks in midsummer and left to an inde- 
pendent group, the Vancouver International Festival, to 
organize and to finance by whatever funds it can raise 
privately, and from the Canada Council. Rightly, the Fes- 
tival’s committee is placing its emphasis on bringing artists 
of world stature to B.C., and naturally its plans for its first 
year (it aims at a permanent annual art-festival) are limited. 
But lost somewhere in between the Festival and the Cen- 
tennial are a great number of the province’s own artists. 

Our two symphonies, for example, will get extra work 
and distinguished guest-conductors, thanks to the Festival’s 
efforts. Yet so far as I have been able to discover, none of 
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B.C.’s composers—and we have at least three who are 
nationally distinguished—has had a composition scheduled, 
and only one has been approached. The Centennial has a 
Caribou Chorus and a Welsh Festival; Mart Kenney and 
his Western Gentlemen will be “playing in sixty-five com- 
munities,” trailed by a Centurama or Gay Nineties Variety 
Show. But whatever they syncopate or harmonize will still 
be strictly from Broadway or Hollywood. Indeed it was 
two hacks from the latter outpost of B.C. who supplied, on 
commission, the incredibly funereal Official Song which was 
intoned over us during the New Year’s Centennial Opening. 

If that frolic was an augury of what is to come, British 
Columbians would be well advised to spend this year’s 
holiday visiting eastern relatives. The affair was concocted 
hurriedly by a private advertising firm which merely leased 
CBC services and allowed time for only two scrambled re- 
hearsals, which several of the principals did not attend. It 
opened with a soporific speech by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and closed with a film insert of some mechanical breast- 
beatings by the Premier, who was not there. In between we 
were entertained, sometimes, by a group of successful show 
people who had, when unsuccessful, lived in B.C. They were 
imported for the day from London, Los Angeles and other 
greener fields, and re-exported almost at once. The one 
“native” item, a characteristic, irreverent squib on B.C. by 
Eric Nicol, and the best thing in the show, was maimed 
by last-minute bowdlerizings and amateurishly elocuted 
by the great Allen Young, who was still catching his breath 
from the airport. More typical of the fare was a film clip 
from a cartoon Hollywood is making about ex-Vancouverite 
Bosutow’s Mr. Magoo, a comic-strip character whose comi- 
cality rests entirely on his being handicapped by ten percent 
vision. At that, Mr. Magoo might serve as an apter symbol 
for the Centennial than the official monstrosity, another 
California-inspired creation by the name of Centennial Sam. 

Naturally one is grateful for “outside” talent when it is 
better than inside, which in our case it generally is. But 
there are attendant jobs around the ox-roasting that even a 
British Columbian could do as well as the next man. It is 
just possible that the Centennial Dollar, assuming we had 
to have one, could have been more aptly designed by some- 
one in closer touch than a Toronto sculptor working from 
a reproduction of a drawing of a totem pole he had never 
seen and whose significance he did not understand. In this 
case, however, the responsibility rests not on the Centennial 
Committee, which was not consulted, but on a panel of 
seven white easterners. Mr. Trenka’s emblem happens to 
tickle the Haidas, but to the Salish it is a death sign, and 
to the majority of B.C.’s Indians, who have never seen a 
totem pole and have very different religious traditions 
(mainly Anglican) it is meaningless. But as Harold Weir, a 
Vancouver columnist, has remarked, the dispute will remain 
largely an academic one: “By the time the centennial dol- 
lars are passed out to the lieutenant-governor and the other 
centennial brass, the Indian has as much chance of getting 
his hands on one as he has of acquiring a peerage.” 

Our original citizens, in fact, have scarcely been given a 
seat at the wassail board. The fine Haida stone carvings and 
silverwork which were the hit of Seattle’s international trade 
fair awhile back seem to have no place in the Centennial 
displays, and though Vancouver has recently made much 
ado of the First White Child born in the city, a lady happily 
still alive, nobody is paying any attention to our brown 
children, who continue to live in conditions of poverty, 
semi-literacy, disease and economic discrimination. Only 
Toronto’s Lister Sinclair, another of our escapees, seems 
to be aboriginally minded. The only writer so far commis- 
sioned to do a serious drama for the Jubilation, he has 
fortunately chosen to write it about the Indian past. And it 
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was the Festival, not the Centennial, that commissioned him. 

The sole drama by a B.C. resident listed for performance 
in the Centennial program, unless one counts a rash of up- 
country pageants, is a children’s play by Poppy McKenzie. 
As for our poets, it seems unlikely, at this date of writing, 
that any of them will be asked to vocalize their wares for 
either Festival or Centennial, and they might well have 
remained invisible as well as mute if a Toronto publishing 
firm had not initiated a Centennial Anthology and persuaded 
the government to make an advance purchase of copies. For- 
tunately a very energetic and experienced anthologist, Pro- 
fessor Watters of U.B.C., has latterly been in charge of the 
project, with the typographical assistance of Robert Reid, 
the best book-designer in the province. Professor Watters 
has been able to discover about seventy living resident- 
writers worth some sort of representation, all but a few of 
whom would not otherwise have been heard from. The only 
bard who has so far been made officially audible is Robert 
W. Service, whose voice was heard over C.B.C. reading 
“The Spell of the Yukon” on a recording made ten years 
ago. The Anthology may well turn out to be the one lasting 
gift to the whole bedizened birthday. 

Sculptors, whose medium usually gives them an edge on 
permanency, appear to be nowhere this year. An elaborate 
competition was conducted, with the usual ballyhoo and 
confusion, for a heroic outdoor frieze; but the prize-winning 
design, chosen by an art panel, failed to please the Centen- 
nial Committee and the project has been silently dropped. 

In ballet it is much the same story. The Vancouver Ballet 
Society hopes, with the help of the Festival Committee, to 
use both local and imported dancers in various events; but 
it is getting no money from the Centennial Committee, and 
when 1958 is over the ballet will presumably still be, as it 
has always been in B.C., without a theatre and without a 
cent of provincial government support. 

Art, in short, must shift for itself, while We the People 
pay for a carnival of Kitsch, for the collective bad taste of 
backwoods orators and a few proudly anti-intellectual busi- 
ness men. The emphasis is commercial, the motivation politi- 
cal. Even the car-license plates have been so cluttered and 
prinked up with bilious green and gold, the colors of lumber- 
ing and mining, the colors also of Social Credit, that the 
police are complaining they cannot identify traffic-offenders. 
And it is perhaps no accident that the Official Centennial 
Record’s Historical Map of B.C. omits Lillooet (start of 
the Caribou Trail, and a roaring town of 2000 in 1858) but 
carefully marks Bralorne, a modern company mine town, 
and Pavilion, a whistle stop on the government’s P.G.E. 
The Official Record itself is a naively disguised and ugly 
advertising display for B.C.’s bigger industry. When the 
Premier, in his preface to it, declares that ‘British Columbia 
was, is, and will remain, a Land of Opportunity,” he is not 
talking to old-timers, artists, Indians, or immigrants without 
cash, but to all the other possible Wenner-Grens of this 
world. 

It is not that anyone is objecting in principle to the 
encouragement of investors, tourists and new citizens. What 
smells is the language, the muddy flood of misleading boast- 
ing which wells steadily from Centennial headquarters. It 
out-Texans Texas. We have suddenly become the hub of the 
solar system. “Education in British Columbia,” declares the 
Record, “is equal to any in our Commonwealth . . . What- 
ever you desire to learn, the educational system has made 
provisions for it.” The truth is that our secondary school 
standards are demonstrably lower than Ontario’s, not to men- 
tion those of Great Britain (still, at last reports, a member 
of the Commonwealth), and the curriculum is in drastic 
need of revision and enrichment in basic studies; we do not 
train a single dentist, veterinarian or physiotherapist in this 
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province, and our one university is appealing for thirty mil- 
lion dollars merely to put up the buildings necessary to 
meet present needs. 


A fatuous new guide to the city, Mitchell’s Vancouver 
Book, goes the limit. Other universities will be interested to 
know that U.B.C. is now “rated by scientific authorities as 
first in Canada and amongst the top four in North America 
in the production of outstanding new scientists. Its academic 
standards are so high that graduation from U.B.C. is a mark 
of distinction and qualification in Universities everywhere.”’ 
[ work at U.B.C. and I wish all this were true. I think 
someday it may be. But at the moment the statement is 
simply one of a hundred examples that might be quoted 
of centennial hillbilly rant. 


“Vancouver, Cosmopolitan city in the service of a great 
Western Canadian Empire” (how we love capital letters! ) 
‘““.. . like Montreal, is a city where the menus have an 
international flavor.” Perhaps, but you can’t eat menus, and 
the quality and variety of restaurant food is still as bad in 
Vancouver as in any city of its size on the continent. “Night- 
going Vancouver . . . seeks out the theatres, night clubs. . .” 
Seeking, however, is a different thing from finding, and 
there still is no permanent professional theatre in this whole 
province. The climate? “Vapors from the Pacific ‘filter the 
sunshine’.” It is an ingenious but not a very responsible way 
of warning holidayers that it rains seventy-five inches annu- 
ally on the slopes of North Vancouver, and not all of it in 
the winter months. “The city’s vital joy in living . . . many 
miles of bathing beaches . . . God-fearing people . . . culture 
softened by the graces of many older cultures . . . the vigor 
of a people living close to the frontier . . .” Surely our 
economy would survive, and we could begin to celebrate our 
maturity as a populace, if we admitted at last, in this por- 
tentous year, that we Vancouverites take our pleasures and 
pursue our vices as sadly still as do most Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities, that our miles of beaches are increasingly fouled 
with sewage, for lack of disposal plants, that our culture is 
rudimentary, derivative and barely distinguishable from 
Hamilton’s or Seattle’s, that we are as alien to a frontier 
spirit as the average Torontonian, and that statistically we 
are the least God-fearing people in Canada, for all our 
“architecturally venturesome”’ churches. 


In 1956 this province, largely through the efforts of Van- 
couverites, set the Canadian record for drug addiction, alco- 
holism, divorces, convictions for indictable offenses, juvenile 
delinquency, illegitimacy, venereal disease and suicide. In 
1957 we boosted most of our crime records another thirty to 
sixty percent, adding new marks in robbery with violence 
and indecent assault. Our city police collected a million dol- 
lars in traffic fines but failed to solve 15,415 serious crimes. 
And our behavior in the first months of the Centennial Year 
indicates that we will chalk up even higher scores in 1958, 
including a really unbeatable record for hit-and-run driving. 
What are we so all-fired jubilant about? 


I return to a question I started with—what should a Cen- 
tennial celebrate? It’s no trick for a province to stay alive 
a hundred years, however difficult for an individual. And 
it’s a transparent device, known to all politicians, to declare 
Bread and Circuses with taxpayers’ money and invite plane- 
loads of visiting dignitaries to help spend it. But it takes 
leaders of courage and vision and statesmanship to turn a 
year of commemoration into a good long look at what is out 
of joint in the state, and into a rousing determination to set 
it right. I wish we had such centennial leaders. 


If we had, I think they would be seizing the occasion to 
cope with a year whose pattern already includes rising unem- 
ployment and falling business profits, and an actual crisis 
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in the lumber industry. Compared with the economies of 
Europe we still run a wasteful household out here; we are 
inefficient and laissez-faire in our use of manpower and 
management, and spendthrift and unimaginative in our util- 
ization of resources. We continue to deface our natural 
beauties in the interests of already outmoded power schemes, 
planless industrialization, and picayune suburbias, and the 
get-rich-quick schemes of global speculators. 

If we knew we were coping with such matters, at iast, I 
think we woul! begin to lose the inferiority feelings that 
impel us to send out such a barbaric yawp as this Centennial. 
Cut the appropriations for cabinet capers and ephemeral 
tourist come-ons in half, and we could use the other half 
not for four-tone photographs of the inaccessible beauties 
of Garibaldi Park, but to finish that road into it. Cut out 
the fifteen-nation naval salvos and persuade the federal 
government to devote what is saved to endowing scholar- 
ships for young British Columbians who want to train for 
Canadian diplomatic careers, and in a few years we might 
be able to point with legitimate pride to native sons im- 
portant not only to the nation but to the peaceful community 
of nations. 

As for Thanksgiving, we can always thank whatever gods 
there be that there is still time for us, as citizens of the world, 
to help undo what must be undone, and time to plan and 
create those things which may increase man’s capacity for 
enjoyment and his security to enjoy. Anything less is un- 
worthy of our attention: in the year 1958. If we confine our- 
selves to transitory romps and tub-thumpings we will wake 
in 1959, our revels ended, to find that these our actors will 
be “melted into air, into thin air; ... and, like this insub- 
stantial pageant faded, leave not a rack behind.” 
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Night Noises 


Late at night in night’s neglected places 

The busy diesel shunter thumps and grinds 
As to and fro he singles out and chases 

The helpless cars, whose businesses he minds. 


He enters dreams in unexpected guises 
SuggeSting jungles, jungle laughter, screams, 
Telephone calls, pursuits and wild surprises, 
Desperate croquet games and froggy streams. 


A noise of idling river water comes 
Across the cindered yard that’s his demesne 
And qualifies his busy tos and fros, 
Mumbling of spongy pastures, far and green. 


A solitary street-car, deep in town, 

Pesters the late sky with electric sparks. 
Behind a million windows Sleep, the clown, 
Draws out his turn. The cats are in the parks. 


George Johnston. 
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The Conference 


on Education 


Robin S. Harris 


® THE CANADIAN CONFERENCE on Education held 
in Ottawa in mid-February was aptly named. The topic 
certainly was education—in all its manifold forms; the 
effectiveness of the four-day debate was conditioned by the 
limitations inherent in the conference approach; and the 848 
official delegates who foregathered were, undeniably, a 
representative sample of the Canadian people. It is true 
that officially the Province of Quebec was not present; the 
honorary co-chairmen of the Conference were the Ministers 
of Education of the other nine provinces. But it is also 
true that the delegates included many French-Canadians 
and that Quebec’s interpretation of Section 93 of the B.N.A. 
Act was prominently displayed on the opening day in an 
hour-long address delivered by Marcel Faribault. The 
thirty-two resolutions ultimately adopted by the Conference 
scrupulously avoid any suggestion of infringing upon 
existing provincial rights. 

Quantitatively, the core of the Conference consisted of 
delegates from ten organizations which, considered together, 
effectively represent the business man, the worker, the 
housewife, the educator, and the teacher (the latter distinc- 
tion must always be drawn): 

Canadian School Trustees Association 
Canadian Teachers Federation 
Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation 
Canadian Labour Congress 
National Council of Women 
Canadian Education Association 
Association Canadienne des Educateurs 
de Langue Francaise _..-_----_ 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 
National Conference of Canadian Universities. 33 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce - ars’ 
450 

There were also sizable delegations from the Canadian 
Mental Health Association (23), the Canadian Association 
of School Superintendents (19), the Canadian Council for 
Crippled Children and Adults (17), the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education (13), and the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture (11). The Federal Government was strongly 
represented by delegates from six Departments (Citizenship 
and Immigration, Defence, External Affairs, Health and 
Welfare, Labour, Northern Affairs) and from such agencies 
as the Bureau of Statistics, the C.B.C., the National Film 
Board, and the N.R.C.—a total of 29. Two other prominent 
groups, about which I shall have something more to say a 
little later on, were the Press (28) and Public Relations (25). 

When the above figures are added up, over 200 delegates 
remain unaccounted for; in their two’s and three’s they 
represented the professions— the Canadian Council of 
Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, the Canadian Bar Association, the Canadian 
Medical Association, the appropriate professional organiza- 
tion of the aeronautical engineer, the architect, the chartered 
accountant, the geographer, the humanist, the mathema- 
tician, the nurse, the physicist,—-even the optometrist. 
Present, too, were five Colombo Plan trainees, representa- 
tives from the Manitoba and Alberta Royal Commissions 
on Education (though not the Nova Scotian), and a dele- 
gate from the International Correspondence Schools. The 
Canadian Good Roads Association was also represented. 
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Opening Day was dedicated to the address. What I 
believe are called major addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Wilder Penfield (the Conference Chairman), Douglas Le 
Pan and Marcel Faribault. The purpose of education in 
their respective countries was defined in about twenty 
minutes by the Executive Secretary of the (American) 
N.E.A., the General Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, the second secretary of 
the Russian Embassy in Ottawa, and the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Canada Council. Four Canadians also gave their 
views on what was wrong with Canadian education in a 
panel presided over rather gleefully by Professor Maxwell 
Cohen of McGill. In view of all their rhetoric, it is perhaps 
as well that Mr. Diefenbaker found it impossible to fulfil 
his commitment to address the delegates at the evening 
banquet. 

The proceedings of the Conference will be published in 
due course, and at least three of the papers will deserve 
careful reading: M. Faribault’s—for obvious reasons; Mr. 
Alexei Tovstogan’s—because it reminds us that one country’s 
complete educational structure can be described in 20 min- 
utes even though our own cannot be described in 20 hours; 
and Mr. Le Pan’s—for its lucid clarification of the economic 
facts which must condition the development of Canadian 
education in the immediate future and, as well, for his 
ringing insistence that the case for Canadian education must 
be based on humanistic values and not on dreams about 
the gross national product or on fears about national 
security. But Opening Day was Dr. Trueman’s. ‘There is 
nothing wrong with Canadian education,” he began, “that 
a great deal of money won’t cure.’”’ How true—the rest of 
the Conference was a gathering of footnotes to this simple 
thesis. Dr. Trueman also made it clear that the bulk of the 
money must be spent on the teacher. Obtain a sufficient 
number of well-qualified teachers at every level and the 
problems are solved—an unchallengable proposition since 
it has profound implications in all directions: salary scales, 
university scholarships, teacher training, research. 

For the following two days, the delegates divided them- 
selves into eight workshops—about 100 to each: Buildings 
and Equipment, Education for Leisure, Financing Educa- 
tion, Higher Education, Organization and Curriculum, Role 
of the Home in Education, Special Needs in Education, 
Teachers—Quantity and Quality. After eleven working 
hours they emerged, on the Thursday morning, to hear 
reports from each of the workshops and to consider the 
resolutions which had been submitted to the Conference’s 
Resolutions Committee. Both the reports and the resolu- 
tions suggest that the value of the workshops can be 
determined only in relation to the benefits derived by the 
individual participant. At the level of generality, the out- 
come was inconclusive. 

The thirty-two resolutions indicate that the delegates 
are unanimously opposed to sin: 

BE IT RESOLVED that salary levels be established 
that will enable teachers to secure financial rewards 
equal to those paid to people with similar qualifica- 
tions in other professions. 

or 

BE IT RESOLVED that local, provincial and federal 
authorities be urged to give effective support to 
the establishment and development of libraries in 
schools, colleges and universities and to further 
the extension of public library services to all parts 
of urban and rural Canada. 

Another resolution urged the provincial authorities to 
introduce the study of French in English-language schools 
and the study of English in French-language schools at “as 
early an age as possible’—Grade III had been suggested. 
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The majority of the resolutions were of this type—a laboring 
of the obvious or a statement of the ideal. Where precisely 
are the teachers of French who are to provide the desired 
instruction? 

Two resolutions may have genuine significance. M. Fari- 
bault had suggested that the Province of Quebec would 
have no objection to the acceptance of federal grants by 
universities if the money was used for research—as dis- 
tinguished from education. Hence 


BE IT RESOLVED that Canadian universities consider 
the feasibility of forming “Institutes of Research” 
in the universities to be supported wholly or in 
part by Federal Government grants. 


The theory—more properly the sophism—is that “Graduate 
School” implies education, “Institute of Research” does not. 
Secondly, a resolution was introduced which assigned to 
business and industry a specific obligation to support post- 
high school education —an obligation not assigned, for 
example, to agriculture or to the church. The Conference 
rejected this resolution, with its implication that a particular 
group of Canadians has a particular obligation to support 
education, in favour of a resolution which asserted that 
education is the responsibility of all Canadians. Clearly 
the delegates believed that the funds to support education 
which must be derived from business and industry should 
be guaranteed by an adjustment of the tax structure and 
not left to the vagaries of corporate whim. The implications 
of this resolution will no doubt be studied with interest by 
the Industrial Foundation for Education (the organizing 
force behind the Conference), since the Foundation appears 
to have been established in order to encourage business and 
industry to do their duty. 

In the final analysis the purpose of the Conference was 
to draw attention to the need for a huge expansion of every 
aspect of the Canadian educational structure. As an exercise 
in public relations, the conference must be recognized as an 
enormous success. It appears to have received a fine press 
throughout Canada. The large press delegation clearly took 
their duties seriously. 

The reason for the presence of the equally large public 
relations delegation became clear on the final day of the 
Conference when it was announced that the Canadian Ad- 
vertising Advisory Board was about to mount a $1,000,000 
campaign to further the work of the Conference. The 
C.A.A.B. is a voluntary body sponsored by the profes- 
sional advertising organizations “to serve the public wel- 
fare.” Six months earlier it had approached the Conference 
Planning Committee with the proposal to provide a follow-up 
campaign, and the offer had been gratefully accepted. An 
“educational task force’ had gone into action and the 
delegates were now to be privileged to view and hear the 
results: slides of various types of newspaper, magazine, 
streetcar, and billboard advertisement; tapes of radio spot 
announcements; and, in person, George Feyer (of Imperial 
Oil hockey telecast fame) drawing his fleet cartoons. In each 
instance, the viewer or listener is urged to write in for his 
copy of “Education at the Crossroads” (no box top re- 
quired), a specially prepared pamphlet which explains in 
words of one syllable how urgent are education’s needs and 
what the individual Canadian can do about it. Fifty thou- 
sand copies of the pamphlet will be printed, and on each 
will be prominently displayed the official seals both of the 
Canadian Conference on Education and of the Canadian 
Advertising Advisory Board. The delegates were then 
dismissed for lunch. 

From a public relations standpoint, this proved to be an 
error, for a number of the delegates returned to the Con- 
vention hall having digested more than the Chateau’s fare. 
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Who was responsible for the materials presented—the adver- 
tisers or the Conference? Who had written ‘Education at 
the Crossroads” and whose philosophy of education did it 
reflect—the advertisers’ (On what possible grounds?), the 
professional educators’ (Have they convinced the Canadian 
people that Miss Neatby’s views are absurd?), Miss Neatby’s 
(Has she converted the Canadian Education Association? ) ? 
Finally, loth as one might be to look a million dollar gift 
horse in the mouth, was this the right kind of campaign 
to launch? 

It took some time for such questions to be posed in the 
Conference Hall since the local rules stated that all resolu- 
tions must be presented through the Resolutions Committee, 
which, at 7.00 o’clock that morning, had completed its work; 
but the constitutional problems were finally settled and the 
questions raised. The answers were anything but clear. 
Apparently two members of the Conference Policy Commit- 
tee had conferred with the advertisers and approved the 
proposed programme; how closely they had examined the 
finished copy remained in doubt. More important, no one 
seemed to know who had written — or who was writing — 
“Education at the Crossroads”. 

If the purpose of a conference is to provide for the ex- 
change of views and for the identification of questions which 
need to be answered, the value of the Canadian Conference 
on Education is beyond doubt. One suspects that its or- 
ganizers—the business man, the educator and the advertiser 
—did not foresee that some of the more important questions 
identified would raise doubts about their own activities in 
the educational field. 


Education is a Race 


Education is a race. 

The Kremlin is hammering at the door. 

A Russian’s grasp now exceeds his reach — 
Or what’s a guided missile for? 


“Throw the children into the breach. 
Why let the Communists set the pace? 
Cut out the fads and frills and teach 
The science we need for total war. 
This is urgent,” 
said the executive to the scientist 
concocting sky-blue-pink detergent. 


“Pile on the ork, lest the Russians reap 
A red harve © sith a sickle moon. 
Why halve the cake we want to eat? 
Cut out the Shakespeare and save a year,” 
said the politician to the engineer 
designing the chromium trim to make 
next year’s model obsolete. Fred Swayze. 


Pedagogical Reflections 
A 


Though teachers welcome gifted children 
As fellow creatures, 

May the God of gifted children send 
Them gifted teachers. 


B 
The dancing genes defeat the schemes 
Of best planned parenthood. 
Nature’s affinity for the mean 
Strains our fortitude. 


Cc 
What a bother 
When the child of a University Woman 
Takes after its father! Fred Swayze. 
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The Nu Nollej 


“A Saskatchewan educationalist asserts that producing well- 
rounded personalities is even more important than learning 
the niceties of grammar”. news item. 


The Schoolman of course they all praised to the skies; 
He was clearly the man for the task 

Of bringing the best, whether thought or expressed, 
To the earnest young people of Sask. 

His learning was wide, and he pointed with pride 

To the fact that his pupils were grounded 

Not in cruel repression, but free self-expression, 
Which of course made them very well rounded. 


‘“What’s the use of such fetters as capital letters, 
Punctuation, or similar crimes?” 

So the Schoolman would cry, and the class would reply 
‘They are quite out of tune with the times!” 


“Other schools are such shams, with their tests and exams, 
But we’ve got our brave Schoolman to bless; 

He has kept our minds free of such fiddle-dee-dee, 

—Or of anything else, we confess.” 


But at college embarked, where they had to be marked, 
At exam time, just what was their rank? 
To say it was zero might slander our hero, 
So we'll call it a (well-rounded) blank. 
But though this dull college distained the Nu Nollej, 
The Schoolman did not start to curse it. He 
Merely dreamed of the hour it would be in his power 
To make it a Progressiversity. 
Derek Pethick. 


Ballad of the Income Tax 


I started off in a merry mood, 

To spend an evening with a friend. 
Best vintage wine, exotic food: 

How could I guess what they portend? 
He asks me if I cannot lend 

A hundred bucks—that’s all he lacks! 
The hand of friendship I extend; 

How can I pay my Income Tax? 


Hard work’s a thing I have eschewed; 

I always found it best to blend 

The pleasant life with what’s more crude,— 
With others, sordid thoughts transcend. 
Does now some awful fate impend? 

I find I’m victim of the axe: 

An irate boss who won’t unbend. 

How can I pay my Income Tax? 


I met a man who’s very shrewd, 

And asked if he could recommend— 
Within the bounds of rectitude, 

A way to earn what I must spend. 

His shares now pay no dividend; 

The ‘sure thing’ horse falls in its tracks! 
Although repentance I intend, 

How can I pay my Income Tax? 


Assessor, can you not suspend 

Your claims, or let us now cry “Pax?” 
No? Then I fear this is the end: 
How can I pay my Income Tax? 


C. A. Ashley. 


J-P Sartre: Dramatist 
A. F. B. Clark 


(The second of two articles on Sartre) 


®& IT IS POSSIBLE to make a less reserved report of 
Sartre’s achievements as a dramatist. As a creative artist, 
he strikes his true vein here. Less original, perhaps, in stage 
technique than Salacrot, less versatile and with more re- 
stricted popular appeal than Anouilh (Sartre does not alter- 
nate “piéces roses” with “‘piéces noires”), he is the richest 
in ideas, the most incisive in dialogue and the most skilful 
in contriving dramatic situations of all French playwrights 
since Giraudoux. The discipline imposed on him by the 
dramatic form counteracts his native tendency toward a 
sort of dialectical and verbal incontinence, and brings out 
all his gifts for satire, the mordant phrase and the cogent 
situation. His theatre is indeed a theatre of “situation” —not 
primarily of character—in the good old French classical 
tradition, and this makes the negative influence of his 
peculiar character-psychology less operative than in his 
novels. Of Giraudoux’s poetry, fantasy and charm Sartre 
has, of course, nothing, though there are traces of that 
writer’s influence in Les Mouches, and, perhaps, in Le 
Diable et le Bon Dieu. 

Sartre’s plays may, for convenience, be divided into two 
classes: (1) those that treat of modern life (in France or 
elsewhere) in a traditional, realistic and (usually) satiric 
manner (La Putain Respectueuse, Les Mains Sales, Morts 
sans Sépulture, Nebrassov); (2) those of a more or less 
symbolic character, the scene of which is placed in former 
ages or in a purely imaginary setting (Les Mouches, Le 
Diable et le Bon Dieu, Huis Clos). 

Though the satiric element is not absent from anything 
that Sartre writes, two of the plays in the first category 
(both of them dealing with the war and the ‘“‘Resistence”’) 
may be classed as tragedies. Sartre has written nothing more 
humanly moving than Les Mains Sales and Morts sans 
Sépulture. The scene of Les Mains Sales is laid in an un- 
named east-European country (obviously Yugoslavia) and 
the background is the war with the internal party strife that 
it engenders. The protagonist is a young Communist who 
has been selected to assassinate one of the leaders of the 
party because the latter was in favor of making a deal with 
the pro-Nazi government. The youth gains access to his 
intended victim by getting himself appointed the latter’s 
secretary. Soon, however, he acquires a great respect for 
the man he is commissioned to kill; he keeps postponing 
the assassination, though many favorable opportunities for 
carrying it out are offered him. However, one day, entering 
his employer’s office unexpectedly, he finds his wife and his 
intended victim in each other’s arms; acting on impulse he 
shoots and kills the man he has come to admire. He cannot 
say afterwards whether the act was prompted by a belated 
sense of duty or by an uprush of jealousy. So far the play 
is an exciting tale of political intrigue and violence with 
some subtle psychological study of the split personality. 
But the main point comes later. Threatened with death at 
first by the presidium of the party for his bungling of his 
task, the youth is offered at last a chance to rehabilitate 
himself by accepting another delicate and dangerous mission. 
But when he finds that the party is planning a deal with the 
reactionaries practically identical with the one it had so 
severely condemned in the case of the youth’s victim, the 
young idealist is so disgusted with the opportunism of the 
party that he refuses the mission and offers himself for what- 
ever punishment awaits him. He has given a perfect example 
of what Sartre means by “freedom” and “engagement.” 
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Morts sans Sépulture portrays the cruel “situation” of a 
handful of Resistence-fighters who have been captured and 
are awaiting interrogation and almost certain execution at 
dawn. Most of them are mature and hardened revolutionar- 
ies, resigned to their fate, but one is a delicate, nervous youth 
of a type that should not have volunteered for such service. 
They know that the questioning of their captors will aim at 
extracting from them the secret of the whereabouts of the 
leader of their band. As a matter of fact, they do not them- 
selves know the location of his hideout until, suddenly, to 
their amazement the door of the cell opens and their chief is 
led in by a guard. But his captors are ignorant of his iden- 
tity; to them he is simply another “resistent”’ taken prisoner. 
He is taken out for interrogation and ultimately released. 
But he has set a terrible problem for his loyal followers. 
During the few moments he was with them he has revealed 
to them the location of his hideout. They all take a solemn 
oath that, whatever they may have to suffer, they will never 
reveal his secret. One by one they are taken out, interrogated 
and tortured. One of them, the most experienced, goes 
through his trial without a cry; another is heard to scream 
once or twice, but he reveals nothing; a third jumps to his 
death out of the window, when he feels himself weakening. 
The turn of the nervous youth comes soon. Will he be equal 
to the occasion? Can they be sure of him? They come finally 
to the conclusion that they cannot, and draw the terrible 
inference that he must die. They strangle him. They have 
used their “freedom” to act according to the needs of the 
situation, beyond all rules of good and evil. But they have 
acted with the “responsibility” of people bound by an 
engagement. However, the play impresses us, less as an 
exemplification of Sartre’s ethics, than simply as a powerful 
tragedy, simple in its plot, characterization and dialogue. 
Few modern plays achieve so completely the effect of “terror 
and pity” that Aristotle said was the aim of tragedy. 

In La Putain Respectueuse and Nekrassov we turn from 
tragedy to social and political satire in comedy-form. Though 
Sartre reveals dexterity in this line not inferior to his power 
in the other, he has not organized his material so artistically 
in these plays as in those just discussed. La Putain Respec- 
tueuse is the least successful; in attempting a satire on 
American life and institutions, Sartre is getting a little out 
of his depth, though he has produced a piece of effective 
“theatre.” Nekrassov is much more promising. A notorious 
crook, Georges de Valéra, threatened with imminent arrest, 
hits on the brilliant idea of persuading the editor of a great 
Paris daily, who is desperately searching for a fresh front- 
page “sensation,” that he is a member of the Soviet Polit- 
buro who has fled through the Iron Curtain and is prepared 
to reveal all the Kremlin’s inner secrets. This ingenious idea 
is developed with unflagging virtuosity in scene after scene 
of brilliant and occasionally almost Moliéresque comic 
theatre (for example, the masterly scene where Mouton, the 
dignified capitalistic president of the newspaper is dumb- 
founded to learn that his name is mot on the list of French- 
men to be executed when the Communists come to power 
which is furnished by the supposed Nekrassov, with the 
result thai Mouton’s colleagues begin to suspect him of 
secret dealings with the Soviet). The whole play constitutes 
the greatest satire on the contemporary newspaper industry 
(especially as regards its exploitation of the “cold war’) 
that has appeared anywhere, and, of all Sartre’s plays, 
perhaps, is the one that should be most universally effective 
if well-presented on the stage in any western country, for no 
special knowledge of Sartre’s metaphysics or even of his 
politics is required for its appreciation. Unfortunately, 
Sartre’s uncontrollable inventiveness and his “penchant” 
for riding off in all directions draws the play out to too great 
length and interest flags toward the end. 


The Canadian Forum 


The series of Sartre’s less realistic, more stylized plays 
begins with Les Mouches, which appeared in 1943 during 
the Occupation and which is, indeed, the earliest of all his 
plays. (Perhaps I should have reminded the reader that I 
was following, not the chronological, but a classificatory 
order of Sartre’s plays. It is impossible to make the two 
orders coincide even approximately in Sartre’s work, for he 
has followed no logical line of development, his more realistic 
plays coming after his first two stylized plays, only to be 
followed themselves by another stylized play (Le Diable 
et le Bon Dieu), itself to be capped by the realistic Nekras- 
sov. Sartre is a good deal of an opportunist in deciding what 
kind of play is best suited to the historical moment.) The 
curious title—Les Mouches (The Flies) —conceals a modern 
adaptation of the Orestes-Electra story, in which “the flies” 
take the place of the ancient Furies. The adaptation of 
Greek mythological themes has become very popular with 
contemporary French dramatists and here Sartre, like 
Anouilh, is following in the footsteps of Gide, Giraudoux and 
others. Even the style of Giraudoux has exerted some influ- 
ence on him here, giving certain poetic overtones to his 
usually hard, astringent discourse. The twist that Sartre 
gives to the original Orestes-theme is not only very charac- 
teristic but gains point and pungency when we consider the 
circumstances attending its composition and performance. 
It appeared on the Parisian stage in the fourth year of the 
Occupation when Pétain’s theory that France owed her 
humiliation to her own guilt and that she was doing neces- 
sary penance for her national sins was still the orthodox 
interpretation of events. Now in Sartre’s play the people of 
Argos are themselves being pursued by the Furies because 
Aegisthus, the real criminal, has succeeded in persuading 
them that they all share in the guilt for the murder of 
Agamemnon. When Orestes first appears in Argos, he is 
represented as a young man brought up by his tutor to 
take a self-centred and detached attitude toward life, and 
Jupiter (symbolizing religious conformity) tries to dissuade 
him from contemplating any act that would disturb the 
social status quo. But in the end Orestes decides to carry out 
the plan of killing Aegisthus, not so much—as in the Greek 
dramas—-to avenge his father as to free his people from their 
unjust persecution by “the flies” by committing of his own 
free will an act which will turn all their fury upon him. And, 
also unlike the ancient Orestes, his modern counterpart will 
never feel remorse for his act, for it was not imposed on him 
by any law of blood-feud but was freely resolved on by his 
own sense of responsibility. Here are Orestes’ last words to 
Jupiter: “Suddenly, out of the blue, freedom crashed down 
on me and swept me off my feet. Nature sprang back... 
I know myself utterly alone in the midst of this well-meaning 
little universe of yours .. . There was nothing left in heaven, 
no right or wrong, nor anyone to give me orders.” 

In 1951 Sartre produced another symbolic and stylized 
drama, Le Diable et le Bon Dieu. It is the most complex 
and ambitious of all his plays. It is difficult to find in the 
whole range of dramatic literature any single analogue with 
which to compare it. If Les Mouches is based on Greek 
tragedy, Le Diable et le Bon Dieu might be said to take 
Elizabethan drama at its freest for its model; but to gain 
a juster idea of its scope, one would have to keep in mind 
still more complex forms of theatre like Famust and Peer 
Gynt or even the almost surrealist dramas of Paul Claudel. 
The scene is constantly changing—fading and reforming, one 
might say——and passages of folkish humor alternate with 
stark brutality or brilliant dialectic. It is full of stage com- 
motion and yet it is at the same time the most obviously 
philosophic of all the author’s plays. It is Nietzscheism dram- 
atized. The scene is laid in Germany at the close of the 
middle ages when the people are beginning to revolt against 
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the bishops and barons. Goetz, the central character, is the 
leader of a band of mercenaries in the service of the barons 
and he persecutes the people without mercy, being one of 
these who have taken for their motto: “Evil, be thou my 
Good.” He thinks in terms of moral absolutes. When asked 
why he always does Evil, he replies: “In order to be original. 
The Good has already been done—by God.” It follows that, 
when he is told to his astonishment by a renegade priest that 
nobody has ever done good, he exclaims in character- 
istic defiance: “Glad to learn it. Well, I wager I’ll do it.” 
Flying to the other extreme, he becomes a fanatical “do- 
gooder.”” The result is that he brings to ruin the people 
whom he wished to make happy. This part of the play is 
rich in humor, irony and satire; take, for example, the 
brilliant scene in which he tries to discredit a pardoner in 
the eyes of the people, only to find himself worsted by his 
opponent’s subtler diplomacy. Goetz concludes that Good 
and Evil do not exist in separate concrete blocks, but have 
to be determined by individual “free” choice according to 
the circumstances. So he returns to his job as a commander 
of men, standing beyond Good and Evil. “No more Heaven 

. no more Hell . . . just Earth . . . There was just me; 
it was I who decided about Evil; I alone invented the Good 

. I invented the idea of betraying Evil . . . only Evil 
doesn’t let itself be betrayed so easily; it wasn’t the Good 
that came out of the dice-box but a worse Evil.” 

There remains one play of Sartre to discuss, Huis Clos 
(No Exit), produced one year after Les Mouches in 1944. 
All Sartre’s other plays, as will have been seen, whether 
realistic or symbolic, deal with the socio-political aspects of 
his philosophy; Huis Clos alone presents in dramatic form 
the predicament of the individual seeking to transform his 
mere existence into essence. It goes to the very heart of 
Sartre’s metaphysics and psychology, and, for this reason, 
is perhaps his most difficult play. Yet it is worth trying to 
understand, for it is probably his masterpiece. Here he 
entirely overcomes his tendency to diffuseness. The play is 
in one act, there is no change of scene, there are only three 
characters, the style is pregnant and controlled, the thought 
is close, yet the action (purely psychological) is constant 
and intense—surely a model of French classical drama. The 
satire on poor human nature is cruel almost to the point of 
unendurability, and the conclusion is utterly pessimistic, 
unlike that of Sartre’s other plays, where the protagonist— 
even if he is bound for physical destruction—ends by assert- 
ing his “freedom” and his “responsibility.” In Huis Clos, 
the characters fail to make this assertion and that failure 
is to Sartre moral death. 

Of course, the three characters are physically dead to start 
with. It is necessary for Sartre’s purpose, as we shall see, 
that they should be dead. and, after all, Dante’s characters 
are all dead and in Hell, yet who are more “alive” than 
Francesca and Farinata? So Sartre’s trio are, as actors, very 
much “alive,” yet it must never be forgotten (as they are 
inclined to forget) that they are officially dead. The Hell in 
which they find themselves is not at all the conventional 
place of fire and brimstone, but a sort of second-class hotel 
room into which they are ushered by a polite porter, who 
then locks the door. The room is furnished with three sofas, 
bvt has no windows and (important point) no mirror. The 
lights never go out and the temperature (sole relic of tradi- 
tion) is slightly on the warm side. The trio consists of a man 
who has been executed for military desertion and two 
women, one executed for infanticide and the other a Lesbian 
who has committed suicide. The action consists in their 
desperate and vain attempt to justify themselves in each 
other’s eyes, to give themselves an “essence,” a “character.” 
To Sartre the only valid way of turning one’s existence into 
“essence” is to assert one’s “freedom.” But, of course, those 
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people, being dead, cannot assert their “freedom,” for death 
has closed their account, their “essence”? (such as it is) is 
established like that of all dead people. So they, like the 
majority of living people who lack the necessary courage to 
assert their “freedom,” seek to give themselves a spurious 
“essence” by pretending, by acting a part. However, no one 
can act without an audience; it is in others that we must 
seek the confirmation of our own make-believe. But the 
eyes of others seldom give us this confirmation; they see the 
spuriousness of our ‘‘essence.” In this mirror-less room 
the individual cannot even act and preen himself before his 
own image. Nor can he escape the critical eye of others by 
flight into solitude or sleep (on account of the unceasing 
illumination). The intimacy of love may provide a human 
mirror which will reflect our own spurious image of our- 
selves. But in this room there can be no intimacy of love. 
One of the women being a Lesbian and the other hetero- 
sexual, there can be no love between them. Nor can there 
be love between the man and the Lesbian. There could be 
love between the man and the other woman, but no intimacy 
or possibility of self-illusion under the eye of the Lesbian, 
who is a diabolical pervert. The reader may be tempted to 
exclaim in Matthew Arnold’s famous words as he contem- 
plated George Sand and her circle: ‘““What a set!” Certainly 
Sartre has loaded the dice, but he has only carried to the 
logical (or almost mathematical) extreme—as the French 
are fond of doing for the sake of cogent demonstration—a 
general Human predicament. He has simply shut off all the 
avenues Of escape ordinarily open to the human spirit when 
it seeks to deceive itself as to its “essence.” This trio faces 
an eternity of mutual moral torture. “Hell,” exclaims the 
man in despair, “is—other people.” 

Such, in outline, is the character of Sartre’s novels and 
plays. What is their value—if any—to the contemporary 
world (for we do not aspire, I hope, to anticipate the 
judgment of posterity)? It seems to me that, from the peint 
of view of “pure art,’ Sartre cannot rank among the great 
writers. The tendencious character of all his work is too 
obvious, and his style, though incisive, lacks the charm and 
grace that goes with genius of the first order. Nor do we feel 
in Sartre the ease and serenity of a deep and matured wis- 
dom that gives stature to writers like Proust and Mann- 
perhaps even to Gide and Mauriac. But Sartre is important 
and interesting for his contemporaries on account of the way 
in which his novels and plays clothe with living flesh two 
striking ideas—‘freedom” associated with “responsibility” 
and the elusive nature of “character” or “personality.” Ac- 
cording to Goethe, “everything that liberates the spirit with- 
out corresponding growth in self-mastery is pernicious.” 
The Sartrian concept of “responsibility,” while it is no doubt 
far from identical with the Goethean “self-mastery,” at least 
does something to counteract the anarchism inherent in 
much of contemporary “freedom’’-mongering. But it is in his 
studies of “character” or “personality” that Sartre makes 
his most original contribution to psychology and to litera- 
ture. What—if anything—in the flux of psychic phenomena 
constitutes “the real man”? That problem, which seems to 
arise first definitely with Dostoyevsky in literature, has since 
taken various forms in writers of many countries such as 
Pirandello (Six Characters in Search of an Author), Rilke 
(Wolle die Wandlung!) Joyce, Kafka, Mann, Proust, Gide 
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and Valéry, but that particular aspect of it that invokes 
man’s frenzied search at all costs for a fixed and recognizable 
“character” or “essence” has never been treated with such 
analytic and satiric power as by Sartre. 


Five Poems 
Alfred W. Purdy 


Night Song for a Woman 


A few times only, then away, 
Leaving absence akin to presence 
In the changed look of 

Buildings an inch off center— 


All things enter into me so 
Softly I am aware of them 
And not myself. The mind is 
Sensuous as the body—I am 


A sound out of hearing past 
Arcturus, and still moving 
Outward: if anyone were to listen 
They’d know about humans. 


Stencils 


I admired Caesar as Mommsen did, 

In fact all historians. But I told him 

He needn't expect favours because of it— 
Which spoiled our friendship right off. 
And Johnson, I called him Dr. Sam. 

Not very respectful either. Daedalus 
Wasn’t mythical. I explained the concept 
Of flight—theory, of course; the arbalest 
I wish I hadn’t mentioned, but he caught 
Me with mind open. Helen I liked best 

Of those women, she didn’t have to talk: 
Those long legs and eyes like clear water... 
In architecture I admit to prejudice. 
Wren and Mike Angelo, I knew them; 
Filled their minds once. And that nude 
Girl six months ago in Montreal is 

Still exchanging darkening images 

With me: but gently I intrude 

The skeleton of Yeats’ shrieking bird 

I saw die. She’ll find it there soon. 


At The Mardi Gras 


All eventualities are imagined, 
Conceived and permitted to exist. 
Even this fear I have from a woman— 
Almost a calculated risk. 


Only words slide in among businessmen, 
Tender as knives, but ice thin: 

The cadavers can’t feel their presence, 
Being no longer men. 


Only new portraits and sly discoveries 
Of existing things; old bones whitening 
Without zest, repeated reveries 

On death no longer frightening. 

Why then words?—my old opponents. 
Disposed to linger in the corpse: 

The janizaries of an orient summons, 
Pointing the magnetic needle north. 
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If Birds Look In 


If birds look in the window odd beings 
Retaliate and birds must stay birds. 

If dogs gaze upward at yellow oblongs 
Of warmth, bark for admittance 

To hot caves high above the street, 
Among the things with queer fur, 

The dogs are turned to dogs and longing 
Turns to tolerant bitterness. 


Clouds must be clouds always even if 
They’re not really, as we look up; 

Trees trees, stones stones, when noticed. 
But we’re shape, shade, silhouette, 

Light, dark, or colour—they shoplift 
Abstract variables of and and if and but, 
Impose upon our negative another photo, 
Unknown through all our life as death. 


Palimpsest 


The continuous excitement is done. 

Back to the tired, old trade of words, 

Where shades of meaning are constant once achieved— 
No flicker over the featureless message runs, 

On facial adjective and body verb: 

An arranged sorrow, a mathematic grief. 


Turn away with an ashamed face, 

My mistress maybe and your hangdog love, 
With dramatic dolour (saying made it so). 
And this easily satisfied mood makes 

False echoes mumble on the rain-drubbed roof, 
Describing a woman, reiterating slow, 

‘She is beautiful as you .. .’ 


Film Review 


®& THE STARTLING FACT is that The Bridge on the 
River Kwai can be recommended without reservation for 
what it is rather than for what it might have been. This film 
does not need the usual qualifications. It is magnificently 
conceived, directed, acted, and photographed. For nearly 
three hours it develops a keenly detailed study of the 
perplexing ambiguities of human personality and the nature 
of war. A suspense story, The Bridge constantly demands 
probing speculative attention. 

More subtle than an “anti-war” film, The Bridge illu- 
strates the futility of the endeavors of men which are 
undertaken in the name of honor or necessity but whose 
reality lies only in the twilight world of paradox .. . that 
men must build only to destroy and destroy in order to 
build; that to be a hero a man must be a fool and to be a 
fool he must be a hero; that war between “civilized” men 
is war between barbarians; that east is east and west is west 
and the twain can not only meet but be synthesized in each 
other; and ultimately that “all is madness” but the capacity 
for madness is the only factor which differentiates mankind 
from the beasts and plants of the jungle. 


The story, while simplicity itself in some respects, is a 
musically woven score of movement, countermovement, time 
in motion, time in stillness and contrasting moods balanced 
one against the other. Colonel Nicholson, an old-time Indian 
Army type, is attempting to maintain the discipline and 
morale of his troops by rigid adherence to British Army 
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Manual rules and the Geneva Convention while they are 
prisoners of the Japanese. This leads to conflict with the 
Japanese colonel, an aesthete contemptuous of human life 
and conventional rules of conduct. Privately he lives by an 
equally obsolete code of honor—the formal necessity to save 
face and perform hara-kiri for failure. Nicholson is capable 
of stoic personal courage in defence of his principles but it 
easily degenerates into a type of rigid “Suez” mentality 
which refuses to consider any other point of view. Oblivious 
to the question of collaboration, he takes command of the 
building of a railway bridge over the Kwai River which the 
Japanese colonel must have finished by a certain date. 
(‘We'll make this our show.” “We’ll show them.” And he 
tells his troops who have completed the bridge, ‘““You are an 
example to our nation. You have survived with honor .. . 
you have turned defeat into victory.) While every inch an 
admirable officer and gentleman, he handles every situation 
with that cold patronizing arrogance guaranteed to alienate 
all Asians. Colonel Saito on the other hand degenerates 
from a proud forceful officer-in-command to a tenuous man 
slowly perishing from soul-sickness. Chilled to the bone by 
loss of face and the frigid spirit of Nicholson, he cannot 
even finish the hara-kiri he begins. The two colonels walk 
along the finished bridge together, the Japanese expresses 
admiration . . . for the sunset, the Briton agrees... 
admiring the bridge. 

Foil to both men is an American prisoner, a citizen-soldier 
lacking in due reverence for military rules and the letter of 
the law. His attitude is “As long as I’m hooked I may as 
well volunteer.” But he is neither a cynic nor a clear-eyed 
sceptic witnessing the folly of those bound by other disci- 
plines; he vacillates between placing his own self-interest 
and comfort first and doing what is after all expected of 
him. He escapes the prison camp to find himself joining a 
commando unit bent on destroying the bridge under the 
leadership of a British officer, Major Warden, who is an- 
other facet of Nicholson, a man “playing the game” as 
though it were still public school business. 


Charges laid against this film have largely consisted of 
its failure to represent the novel intact in its original form. 
When a picture can stand examination on its own merits, 
its origins are irrelevant. Since Pierre Bouille, the author 
of the novel, also wrote the screenplay, he must be credited 
with knowing what he was doing. Most criticism has centred 
on Nicholson, the failure to depict his unfeeling cruelty to 
his own men while working them as hard as the Japanese 
would have done, and particularly the manner of his death 
when his body plummets down and detonates the bridge. 
In the novel Nicholson and the bridge survive, leaving mis- 
guided motives inviolate. But destruction of the bridge witb 
Nicholson’s death as the cause of it do not negate the 
thesis of the movie. As Nicholson says at the beginning, 
“Someday the war will be over . . .” For assuredly every 
other event in the course of the war is going through the 
same chaotic muddled process of mixed motives and hap- 
hazard results. 

The introduction of William Holden as the American, 
Shears, has raised the cry of commercialism. Undoubtedly 
his name helps the North-American box-office but his per- 
formance is one of the best and the character of Shears is 
always engrossing. The inclusion of women—a nurse with 
whom he has a weekend romance, and the Siamese women 
bearers—is far from extraneous matter interjected for box- 
office appeal. It should be noted that only the American 
and later a Canadian boy appear to be interested in them 
as women in the midst of war. Presumably the British are 
well trained to remain oblivious—the “game” comes first 
after all. This “weakness” for women gives peculiar point 
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to Shears’ “stench of death’ speech to the British commando 
officer, Warden, who wishes to be left behind as he is bleed- 
ing to death from a wound in the foot. Shears venomously 
says, “. .. you only know how to die like a gentleman” and 
not how to live. But reflecting on Shears one can see that 
his martini shaker and relations with blondes is only another 
form of gamesmanship. He seems to sense this himself and 
gives back command to Warden. The women also provide 
a poetically savage moment when they are idyllically bathing 
in a pool of water which suddenly runs red with the blood 
of dead Japanese soldiers. 


The film’s most serious shortcoming is the gradual dimi- 
nution of Sessue Hayakawa’s role as the Japanese colonel. 
What remains of Hayakawa’s portrayal is still formidable 
but ruthless cutting has blunted the edge of such scenes 
as the hara-kiri attempt. It is not at all clear what he i: 
doing and why he does not finish. The feeling is left that 
after a strong beginning he has been snipped out in order 
to devote more time to Alec Guinness’ depiction of Nichol- 
son. Guinness is also formidable of course, though one is 
constantly aware that he is an actor making up in technique 
what he lacks in facial and physical presence. Like Colonel 
Saito, the character of the doctor (Major Clipton) is no! 
always explicable either. He never really emerges from the 
background until the end of the film when he cries “Mad- 
ness! Madness!” This exclamation could be superimposed 
simultaneously over Nicholson’s “What have I done?” and 
Warden’s “I had to do it,” to give the distilled essence of 
the film’s meaning. 


Plaudits go to Jack Hawkins, James Donald and all other 
performers as excellent. Bonus awards should go to David 
Lean’s brilliant direction and Jack Hidyard’s flawless photog- 
raphy which recaptures brightly the sharp clear greens of 
the Ceylonese jungles and the blinding rays of the sun. The 
sound track is an example of what sound tracks should be. 
Not just background noise or continual music, it is an 
underlining commentary of suggestive sounds—the recur- 
ring buzz of cicadas in the heat, the constant refrain of the 
vainglorious Colonel Bogey march, and the ironic fade-out 
on sounds of a victory parade: an ending worthy of a 
thousand words. 

TOAN FOX. 


Dimensions 


Making the world be big 

Is clinging to a tree. 

Feeling the great shadows 

Of earth press into you 

At twilight; dreaming with 
Hummingbirds, meeting the sun 
And knowing in your heart 

The whole world needs 

A big prayer from your lips. 


Making the world be strong 

Is lifting stones and walking 

In the sand, catching a firefly 

At dark and widening your thoughts 
On summer nights to rainbow— 

You are as strong then as the Maker 
Of the wind, the walls of earth. 


Marion Schoeberlein. 
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Three Poems by Jean-Guy Pilon 


Translated by John Glassco 


The Pure Presence 


Stark plains where we shall raise up mountains 
Dressed in colour 

Faces of silence, boundary stones— 

O rediscovery of our body’s roots 

And trial of new roads! 


Our only skill in the world’s way 
Is a coward flight: 

This is an age of draughtmanship 
And the blood’s crushing weight. 


Only the tree, the tree is a pure presence 
A speechless strength 


A re-weaving of the daedal arms 
To deck once more denuded love 
And trace deep furrows in the ground 
Like an inconstancy in the mind 


For day is always pitiless to the blind. 


The Dry Season 


When summer shall have sung her strength 
Above this heavy sleep of ours, 

We'll have forgotten how to walk abroad 
To reach out our hands 

To look on the shaken shoulders of women 
To comfort the lost, the forsaken 

To hide all innocence pursued 

By what rejoices in the name of justice. 


Yes, though unreconciled to starve 

We'll not have bowed our spirit’s head 
Down to the burning level of the field 
Where the corn yellows to its goal... 


We're at the soul’s dead-centre, a strengthless place 
Of ultimate defections: 

Awaiting the pardon that shall set us free 

We lift no finger to unlatch the door 


And when, some day, some tree 

Protestant of her purity 

Displays her naked limbs, 

We shall know shame, if any shame is left. 


This Native Stranger 


Lived in a land of psalm-singing pirates 
Of mutism hailed as the Word 

Of idiots taken for masters 

Sick men for seers. 


A land of feckless fighting 
And deeply impressive ruins 
A land eaten by a rabble of rats... 


Seeking to spew his furious cry 
He was not allowed: Maybe 
Given a grudging leave to die. 


The Canadian Forum 


Correspondence 


The Editor: Canada has little to congratulate herself on 
over her treatment of the Hungarian refugees. The self 
righteous attitude of too many of us is soon swept away on 
a critical analysis of the facts of the situation. We are indeed 
owed a “thank you” for taking in some of the destitute band 
who crossed the Bridge of Andau fourteen months ago. Our 
subsequent abandonment of these noblest of immigrants to 
the mercy of a society which was entirely strange in 
language, culture, and economic organization, was as politi- 
cally unwise as it was morally indefensible. 

We dipped into our pockets, but not our hearts. When 
the plate comes round to ease the lot of Hungarian refugees 
we put out a dollar bill, but how many of us are prepared 
to entertain a few of them in our own homes and give them 
a glimpse of the family life they have lost? We install them 
in houses and give them money for food, and then turn 
away and leave them, lost and bewildered, to search for a 
niche in a society in which it is difficult for even a native 
born Canadian to hold his own. 

I do not condemn an attitude which expects immigrants 
to start at the bottom of the social and economic ladder. 
I do condemn the systematic exploitation of bewildered new 
arrivals who, forced to find an immediate source of food and 
shelter, are driven to accept jobs, not protected by a union, 
in which the pay is barely enough to provide existence and 
gives no hope of advancement. To say to an educated, intelli- 
gent Hungarian, “pleased to meet you, there’s plenty of 
opportunity over here—now how about a job in the bush 
at a hundred dollars a month,” is simply not good enough. 
Surely Canada, potentially the wealthiest land of the free 
world, can afford to help the heroes of Budapest become 
established in their own line of work. If private firms 
cannot be expected to help in this way the Government 
must lend a hand. 

In August the Calgary papers carried a story of outrages 
committed by Hungarian refugees. Living in conditions of 
squalor far worse than any I have ever seen in the slums of 
Europe, some of these people, unemployed in a foreign 
country, had on occasion questioned, as best they could in a 
strange tongue, the authority of the police. Did Calgarians 
show any sympathy for these despairing people? No. The 
sentiment of the majority seemed to be, “Why can’t they 
be like us? If they don’t like it, let them go home.” 

The difficulties which face these people were poignantly 
summed up for me by a Hungarian who was returning to 
his own land. He said, “I am unemployed for six months. 
[ have six kids, what can I give them? Maybe I go to jail, 
but I must take that chance.” What promise did the land 
of opportunity hold for him? This was no scoundrel who 
took the chance of quitting Hungary when the going was 
good, but an honest Budapest factory worker. 

We are too reluctant to learn from others. Our attitude 
is to see what we can teach them. We ignore the lessons 
which they can give us. That any honest man should elect 
to return to the domination of Russia from the freedom of 
Canada is a grievous blot on our moral copybook. Let there 
be no misunderstanding, the Hungarians I have spoken with 
are unanimous in their rejection of the creed of totalitarian- 
ism, but we have given them a poor showing of the virtues 
of our way of life. 

The most serious aspect of the situation is the propaganda 
value to the Russians of those who return. To keep every 
Hungarian refugee at $100.00 a week would prove a more 
effective weapon against the spread of Communism than 
keeping a soldier in uniform. One Hungarian returning with 
a story of unemployment, poverty and prejudice will be of 
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greater value to Russia in the ideological battleground of 
Asia than a hundred communists who have never left home. 
The Suez incident impaired the propaganda value of the 
rising in Budapest, the return of dissatisfied Hungarians 
may well destroy it completely. 

P. J. Dobbs. 


The Editor: 

Old newspapers have a fascination for me; possibly be- 
cause there is amusement in comparing what was of interest 
to readers of fifty or a hundred years ago, with what interests 
them today; and, also, as an old printer, comparing styles 
of today with those of earlier days. When I was shown a copy 
of The Herald of Brantford of October 24th, 1849, it was 
with something more than amusement the following article 
was read. There is surely material here for an editorial, but it 
seems to me best that each reader write his own editorial. 

(The material below was copied verbatim from the news- 
paper.) 

Stewart Cowan. 


NICHOLAS AND OTHER TYRANTS, “BREAKERS AHEAD,” ETC. 


Since the days of Ruric, the Russian dominions have not, 
in Our opinion, been under the sway of a tyrant more 
ambitious of power or more heartless, than the present Czar, 
Nicholas, and he and his neighbor of Austria have, by their 
late actions, thoroughly proved themselves to be the great 
champions of absoluteness in Europe—the enemies of human 
liberty—-the scourge and curse of the old world. A thorough- 
going Conservative, the Czar holds his ignorant hordes under 
the strictest discipline, and upon the first symptoms of dis- 
content being exhibited in any portion of his dominions, he 
is ready with his Cossacks and the knout to prevent the 
slightest expression of the popular will. Terrible, to Nicholas, 
are the words Reform, Intelligence, Progress, and, as the 
defender of European Conservatism, he watches, from his 
intellectually barren realm, every motion of Reformers, and 
loses no opportunity for effecting their destruction. 

In Poland, we find a once independent and brave people 
so broken in spirit by his despotism as to be utterly incapable 
of doing anything for their own redemption. In Hungary he 
aids the Austrian butcher to slaughter and destroy the poor 
Hungarians, for having dared to assume to themselves the 
rights of men—for having dared to be free. His purse is 
next placed at the disposal of an Italian despot, who has, by 
the help of foreign soldiers, been again able to bow the necks 
of his people under a yoke, to which, though intolerable, they 
have long been inured. Turkey, for acting in a noble and 
humane manner towards those who have fled from oppressed 
Christendom to seek refuge beneath the Crescent, has now 
fallen under the displeasure of the arch-tyrant, and nothing 
but the interference of those nations that have courage 
enough to interfere (if such nations there be) will prevent his 
attempting the restruction of the Ottoman empire. 

If the people of Britain, the only tolerably free nation in 
Europe, possess the courage for which Britons have been 
formerly famed, this enemy of his species will not be much 
longer permitted to carry on his wars against freedom and 
humanity, without being interfered with: and there cannot be 
a doubt that the forces of Britain would, in case of a Rus- 
sian war with Turkey, have the power to release Poland, 
Hungary and other oppressed portions of Europe from the 
unrelenting grasp of their cruel tyrants. If such a war or 
such an interference takes place, we trust (though we are 
opposed to wars in general) that it will be no trifling affair, 
no slight naval demonstration or holy-day cruise of British 
tars upon the waters of the Black Sea, but a war carried on 
in such a way as to shake the despots of Europe from their 
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seats, elevate once more the banner of Hungary’s liberty- 
loving sons, raise Poland from her prostrate condition, and 
enable the mass of Europeans to exalt themselves from the 
state of degraded serfs to that of freemen. 

Our readers will perceive that the advice by the Niagara 
have induced us to make the above remarks; and what 
philanthropist can read the accounts from the south-east of 
Europe concerning the manner in which the hated tyrant of 
the north is hunting for the life-blood of Kossuth, Bem and 
others, without feeling as we do? It would appear that France 
as well as England, upholds the Sultan in the course he has 
taken of refusing to comply with the haughty, blood-thirsty 
autocrat; but we are sorry to say that we place very little 
reliance upon modern France, though she may now have an 
opportunity for (in some degree) retrieving her character. 


Books Reviewed 


Public Affairs 


OUR LIVING TRADITION;; C. T. Bissell (ed.); Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press; pp. 149; $3.50. 

Isn’t the title pretentious? Seven people are invited to 
Carleton University to give disparate lectures on seven 
worthies, one of whom was a failure in Canadian politics 
and another of whom was a spiritually displaced person; 
the seven lectures are then printed together and called 
“Our Living Tradition”. One is tempted to say that there 
is lots of lather here, ‘“‘but where’s the bloody horse?” Dr. 
Bissell apparently has his doubts too. He defends his sub- 
title “Seven Canadians’ with spirit and justice: here are 
seven lively and vigorous minds who devoted much of their 
energy to the problem of our Canadian nationality. But he 
nowhere tells us what the tradition is nor where it is living 
at the moment. 

Two of the lectures haven’t enough substance to warrant 
their being printed. Munro Beattie gives half his space 
to biographical chatting about Archibald Lampman and 
then cuts the poet down to size as the author of fifteen or 
sixteen successful poems about the contemplation of nature. 
He does not mention “At the Long Sault” and he dismisses 
cursorily the poems in which Lampman made a trenchant 
criticism of the age of Macdonald and Goldwin Smith. This 
is in a book for which Dr. Bissell claims that “there has 
been an attempt here to break down the traditional barriers 
between our politics and our literature’! 

Wilfrid Eggleston is equally thin on Frederick Philip 
Grove. Thirteen of his twenty-three pages are devoted to 
telling the story of Grove’s life that already has been 
adequately told by Grove himself, and much of the rest 
consists of quoting the opinions of a variety of people who 
have commented on Grove’s novels. About the best Pro- 
fessor Eggleston can say about his author is that Grove 
tried desperately hard to be a great writer. Agreed! Let’s 
give Grove a big E for Effort and stop trying to blow him 
up into a Canadian classic. Someday someone is going to 
say out loud that Grove could not articulate a plot, was 
not much interested in people (except himself), disliked the 
young, was a humorless prude in his attitudes to life, wrote 
a prose style that was rarely more than adequate, and could 
not write dialogue (“I have adorned myself to receive him,” 
says a Saskatchewan farm wife who has combed her hair 
and changed her dress before her husband comes up from 
the barn for supper). Grove himself knew that he was a 
failure as a novelist and wrote a book to say so: Jn Search 
of Myself. Ironically, this is his best book, although even 
here the reader finally gets tired of feeling sorry for the 
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man who felt so sorry for himself. If Professor Eggleston, 
or anyone else, wants someone who can really write a novel 
about the prairie West, he should try Sinclair Ross or 
W. O. Mitchell. 

Donald Creighton, who has written an excellent biography 
of Sir John Macdonald, is disappointing here. Under the 
guise of reviewing Macdonald’s National Policy he writes 
. Tory election tract and a polemic against the “Liberal in- 
terpretation of Canadian history”. He congratulates himself 
on his courage in venturing into Ottawa, den of Liberal 
iniquity, there to shake his fist at Laurier House and its 
distinguished Curator. To one who thinks the “Liberal 
interpretation of Canadian history” and the “Tory inter- 
pretation of Canadian history” just about equally in- 

equate, this sort of in-fighting about Ontario’s academic 
historians seems parochial and sophomoric 

The other four essays are first-rate. F. H. Underhill 
writes with his usual pungent clarity about Edward Blake, 
who was a failure in Canadian politics because he had brains 
and principles in the era of our Great Giveaway Program, 
and Mason Wade provides a thoughtful account of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s attempt to integrate Canada’s French 
and British traditions into an inclusive Canadianism. 
Malcolm Ross studies sympathetically the paradox of Gold- 
win Smith’s professed liberalism and his very illiberal 
behaviour in many matters of practical politics. He traces 
the concurrent development of Smith’s politics and his 
religious views, and his gradual substitution of the Idol of 
Anglo-Saxonry for the God of Christianity. He suggests 
that Smith’s political attitudes became more unstable and 
perverse as his religious thought became more heterodox. 
Because Dr. Ross modestly advances his explanation as 
‘‘a working hypothesis”, and because on his own shewing 
Goldwin Smith was never much of an orthodox Christian, 
I venture to offer a simpler hypothesis: that age and loneli- 
ness and disappointment crack the veneer of any English- 
man’s liberalism. 

Without pretence of extensive scholarship Robertson 
Davies makes a judicious appraisal of Stephen Leacock’s 
accomplishment and helps us to an intelligent understanding 
of it. He finds the key to Leacock’s failure to develop from 
a good writer into a great writer in his eagerness to make 
money and win popularity and thereby prove that he was 
“as good as anybody else”. Leacock never shook off the 
chains of the poverty-stricken farm of his boyhood, and after 
Orillia raged against Sunshine Sketches he tried hard not to 
displease his fellow Canadians. He pulled his punches and 


limited his art. Carlyle King 


PRESCRIPTION FOR SURVIVAL: Brock Chisholm; 
Oxford University Press; pp. 92; $3.25. 

lew Canadians have had so spectacular a career as the 
irrepressible Brock Chisholm. As some one has said, he of all 
people ought to believe in Santa Claus. A comparatively 
unknown psychiatrist in private practice in Toronto before 
the War, he quickly rose to the rank of major general in the 

my and, by 1944, was Deputy Minister of National Health 
and Welfare. From there, he migrated to the international 
sphere where for seven years he headed the World Health 
Organization. 

Dr. Chisholm has never been noted for his willingness to 
suffer fools (and politicians) gladly; and this characteristic 
has landed him in hot political water in both Ottawa and 
Geneva. His elevation to the office of Director-General of 
WHO was, in fact, not unrelated to the political unpalat- 
ability of his publicly expressed strictures on priests. Now, 
as a private citizen, he is able to voice his views freely and 
forcefully and, in the 1957 Bampton Lectures delivered at 
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Columbia University, he has exercised his rights to the full. 
For this, we are deeply indebted to him; for, while his views 
are provocative, disturbing and even shocking, they re- 
present precisely the sort of stimulus we so urgently need 
if our present disastrous drift towards destruction is to be 
checked. 

The opening lecture on “The Prospect Before Us” is a 
shattering indictment of Western policy, or rather absence of 
policy. What makes the second half of the twentieth century 
unique, he asserts, is that “man’s ability to kill has reached 
a universal level’. Genocide is for the first time a possibility 
(even a probability?) The inescapable conclusion is that 
war must be abolished or man will disappear. ‘““Man’”, Dr. 
Chisholm warns, “has no permanent mortgage on this little 
earth.” The brontosaurus, the icthyosaurus and many other 
giants of the past roamed the earth for far longer than we 
have; yet, in the end, they succumbed because of their in- 
ability to adjust to a changing environment. 

As an example of Western blindness, Dr. Chisholm points 
to the fact that, at the present time, North America is using 
“just about half of the total production of irreplaceable 
natural resources of the world”, and asks how much longer 
this “absurd pattern” will be allowed to continue. The 
answer, “possibly ten years — perhaps not so long”, seems 
if anything excessively optimistic. He comes to the heart of 
the matter when he bluntly declares that, “we must abandon 
any idea that our first obligation is to maintain our own 
standard of living.” 

The minimum prescription for survival is by no means 
easy to swallow; and even it does not seem capable of 
meeting the immediate needs of the situation. According to 
Dr. Chisholm, the ultimate hope is that our children will 
learn to “grow beyond ourselves”, to reach reality and to 
change it as more knowledge becomes available; though he 
admits to the ghastly possibility that they might turn out to 
be just like us. When he comes down to details, the full 
implications of the task ahead of us become apparent. For 
instance, how many five year olds have any sense of ‘“‘national 
time?” Yet, “these concepts are well within the scope of a 
small child before he goes to school’’, and essential to his 
ability to live harmoniously in the world. 

There is much in this book to challenge our ‘‘certainties”’ 
and stimulate our imaginations. This is not to suggest that 
everything Dr. Chisholm says is equally valid; in particular, 
some (though by no means all) of his ideas on religion are 
open to serious question. Nevertheless, his central theme — 
that we must alter fundamentally our patterns of behaviour 
and thinking — is incontestable. 

Dr. Chisholm has pointed the way. We ignore him at our 


peril. Douglas G. Anglin. 
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THE COPERNICAN REVOLUTION; PLANETARY AS- 
TRONOMY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF WEST- 
ERN THOUGHT: Thomas S. Kuhn; pp. 297; $7.25. 

This book represents a novel approach to the problem of 
introducing the non-scientist to scientific thought and scien- 
tific method. Neither elementary textbook nor popularized 
science writing, it treats one definite scientific problem, both 
in its technical aspects and in its interaction with general 
cultural and social development. Professor Kuhn has chosen 
for his subject the Copernican Revolution, that is the transi- 
tion from an earth-centered cosmology to a world view in 
which the earth has become an insignificant constituent of 
the Universe. 

The first chapters of the book give a lucid discussion of 
primitive and classical cosmologies, and their ability to 
provide accurate and compact accounts of naked eye observ- 
ation. The ancient two-sphere universe, in which the stellar 
sphere revolved around the earth at rest at the center, could 
give an acceptable description of the movements of the sun 
and the stars. It was also, as stressed by the author, esthetic- 
ally satisfying: the stars, which move eternally and with 
perfect regularity, are fixed on a sphere, the only perfectly 
symmetric surface, a surface which can turn eternally upon 
itself. Alternative cosmologies in which the earth was not at 
rest, although proposed as early as the 5th century B.C., 
were generally rejected until recent times, mainly because 
they violated commonsense experience. On the other hand, 
the burdensome geometrical apparatus of epicycles, deferents 
etc., needed to describe the complicated motion of the moon 
and the planets in an earth-centered universe, was, until 
Copernicus’ time, considered only a technical difficulty, and 
not due to a flaw in the fundamental assumptions. 

The intellectual climate of Copernicus’ life time, the six- 
teenth century, is shown to have been, in a number of ways, 
favorable for his adoption of a sun-centered cosmology. The 
tradition of the earth-centered universe had come down in 
the writings of Ptolomy and Aristotle. However, critical 
discussion of the classical texts had become accepted practice. 
In addition, neo-Platonist ideas were gaining influence, a 
belief in the importance of simple mathematical regularities 
in nature, an acceptance of the sun as symbol of the vital 
forces in the universe. On the other hand, a transition to a 
sun-centered cosmology was bound to encounter most violent 
resistance from the side of the established Church, in whose 
tenets the Aristotelian world view had by then been inte- 
grated. 

In a detailed discussion of Copernicus’ work the author 
points out that Copernicus was the first professional astro- 
nomer who felt, on purely astronomical grounds, the necessity 
to give up the concept of an universe in which the earth was 
at rest. However, as far as practical astronomy was con- 
cerned, Copernicus’ innovation proved a failure. It is true 
that his system of planets, including earth, revolving around 
the sun, produced a considerable simplification in the des- 
cription of the planetary orbits. But to obtain close agree- 
ment between observation and theoretical prediction, the 
system of epicycles had to be reintroduced, making the new 
method as unwieldy as the old one. In spite of this, however, 
and in spite of the tremendous opposition of the Church and 
society in general, the mathematical elegance and simplicity 
of the Copernican system led to its comparatively early 
acceptance by astronomers. 

The final assimilation of the new cosmology into European 
thinking is the subject of the last chapters of the book. Here, 
as elsewhere, the presentation is excellent, and the reader 
is made to feel the excitement of the times. 

Professor Kuhn pays his reader the compliment of ad- 
dressing him in language which does not solely consist of the 
“easy, down-to-earth words”, so dear to the advertisers of 
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popular literature. He also trusts that he can hold the 
reader’s attention without burdening his exposition with 
amusing, though irrelevant, anecdotes. To those—scientist 
and non-scientist alike — who are sufficiently mature and 
educated to qualify for such treatment, this book should 
prove most informative and enjoyable reading. ; 
Luise Herzberg. 


THE CENTURY OF THE SURGEON: Jurgen Thorwald; 
Pantheon Books; pp. 432; $6.50. 

This book recounts, first, something of surgery before 
anesthetics, then the discovery of anesthetics and some of 
the developments in surgery in the following half century. 
The author states that “all the medical and historical facts, 
even the most fantastic, presented in this book are based 
on scholarly and reliable documents, a list of which is 
given in the sources at the end of this volume,” but the story 
is presented through the device of a fictional figure living 
throughout the period. The fictional feature is neither a 
serious fault nor a flawless asset because it is so obviously 
fictional, the artificiality of the medium being apparent 
throughout. With apt illustrations complementing his words, 
the author succeeds to some degree in presenting the mental 
and physical environments of the events. Although he gives 
technical, anatomical and surgical aspects in boring and 
unprofitable detail and uses terms best suited for medical 
readers, he does better in his presentation of the personalities 
involved. In these he exposes some of the weaknesses of 
medical history’s heroes, as well as their virtues. Morton, 
generally given credit for the discovery of ether and the 
introduction of anesthesia in 1846, was apparently a con- 
temptible creature. Even Sir James Y. Simpson, the dis- 
coverer of chloroform in 1848, had his vicious vanity and 
other faults, as all men have. The reader soon finds that 
the medical profession has been — and probably still is — 
made up of very human individuals, good and bad. Most 
of the innovations proved to be not solely the achievements 
of those with whose names they are generally associated 
but products of the time and circumstances. Almost in- 
variably they met with the opposition of Jehovah-like 
Authority. It thus becomes fairly obvious that the myth of 
Superman is best restricted to childhood. But the story is 
not complete; it does not show nor even suggest the fallacies 
and errors into which anesthesia and antisepsis have allowed 
man’s irrepressible optimism and ingenuity to lead him; this, 
the reader has a right to find in what is claimed to be a 
scholarly study. 


MISCHIEF IN PATAGONIA: H. W. Tilman; Mac- 
millan; pp. 179; $4.00. 

Take a fifty-year-old converted Bristol Channel pilot 
cutter of an unknown quantity, a scratch crew not altogether 
in harmony with each other and you have the makings of a 
really amusing story. 

The first trip taken in Mischief was not without its 
hazards, for it is apparent that the author had a great deal 
of difficulty in getting a crew to sail her to England, and 
he almost admits that it was more by guess and a blind 
faith in Providence that he eventually brought her safely 
into harbor with as diverse a crew as one could expect to 
find anywhere. 

After a false start, Tilman finally managed by dint of 
much searching to scratch together another crew, which con- 
sisted of an ex-dairy-farmer, two army officers and a retired 
civil servant. Then he was off to explore the glaciers at the 
southernmost tip of the American continent. Finally, after 
six months of her fair share of gales and calms, Mischief 
nosed her way into her glacial destination. The shore party 
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spent a most uncomfortable six weeks upon glaciers, losing 
their way in howling blizzards and climbing the most un- 
friendly mountains in the entire world, but at least they 
crossed the icecap to Lake Argentino before returning to 
Mischief, who had, in the meantime, broken her propeller. 
After that, the mere idea of returning by the way they 
had come was quite out of the question and they were 
forced to inch their way up the Pacific coast, through the 
Panama Canal to Bermuda and thus home, having taken a 
year and a day over a voyage of some 20,000 miles. 
Perhaps the most pertinent remark in the entire book is 
the author’s justification of the expeditions of sailors and 
mountaineers. He asks the age-old question, “Why do these 
men insist on climbing mountains, risking their necks in such 
a foolhardy manner?” As leader of the 1938 Mount Everest 
expedition as well as of the adventures related in this book, 
Mr. Tilman has his answer ready: the pure joy of having 
achieved something and of having done it before anyone 
else. R.H.M. 


FENCES: Harry Symons; drawings by C. W. Jefferys; 
Ryerson Press; pp. XLIv, 155; $4.95. 

A fence is almost anything that surrounds an enclosure, 
and can be above ground or below it (a ditch being a fence 
in Europe, rather than in America) and of any height or 
depth so long as its purpose as a barrier is fulfilled. This 
was learned from consulting a ‘lictionary. 

The above book concerns itself mostly with fences in 
Ontario (there are a few of Western Canada) and of the 
more than a hundred illustrations shown most of them are of 
fences that were found in the Counties of Peel and York. 

The author gives credit to the late William Perkins Bull, 
K.C., a gentleman who planned, and in a goodly measure 
completed, a history of Peel County that no other county in 
Ontario could duplicate,'with gathering the material on which 
this book is based. It was Mr. Bull, too, who invited the 
late C. W. Jefferys, an artist famous for his writing and 
illustrating of books on pioneer days, to collaborate with 
him. With’ Mr. Symons editing and compiling this material 
and pictures an attractive and informative book has been put 
together. 

All types of fences—brush, stump, rail, snake, board, 
picket, iron, stone and wire—are described and illustrated, 
with their virtues and defects. The defects were many, as one 
learns from a section on “The Legal Aspects,” when it would 
seem the livestock were successful in out-witting the humans, 
private preserves being invaded by the animals, with endless 
litigation between neighbors.Today we hear little of this kind 
of strife, most likely because of the efficiency of the modern 
wire fence. Unfortunately efficiency and beauty don’t go 
together, for this reviewer has never seen a wire fence that 
gave him the slightest pleasure. (Let’s return to the days of 
legal wrangling! ) 

To leaf through this book and view the illustrations is 
almost as delightful as a sunny October day in the country. 
How pleasant it would have been to have been the artist’s 
chauffeur! 

Stewart Cowan. 
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Letters 


NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES: THE LIFE OF CAR- 
DINAL WOLSEY: Charles W. Ferguson; Little, 
Brown and Company; pp. 543; $6.75. 

Thomas Wolsey, successively Fellow and Bursar of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Henry VII, almoner to Henry VII and then to 
Henry VIII, Bishop of Lincoln, Archbishop of York, Car- 
dinal, Lord Chancellor of England, and papal Legate in 
England—Thomas Wolsey, in his prime, set out four days 
a week to hear the pleas of the realm in the Star Chamber 
of the Palace of Westminster: “before him,” wrote his sec- 
retary, “was borne first the broad seal of England, and his 
Cardinal’s hat by a lord or some gentleman of worship, 
right solemnly. And as soon as he was entered into his 
chamber of presence his two great crosses were there attend- 
ing to be borne before him; then cried the gentlemen ushers, 
going before him bare-headed, and said, ‘On before, my lords 
and masters, on before, and make way for my lord Car- 
dinal’.” That is the sort of picture the popular imagination 
has of Wolsey, and rightly so. Few people have more drama- 
tically personified Power. If he had not existed, it would 
have been necessary for Shakespeare to have invented him. 
The Cardinal rode, as befitted the servant of the vicar of 
Christ, upon a mule—a mule with saddle and hangings of 
crimson velvet, and stirrups of gold. At the end, racked by 
disappointment and diarrhoea, he became the King’s ‘‘most 
prostrated, poor chaplain, creature and bedesman, T.Card. 
Ebor, Miserrimus.” The end, of course is splendid. 


Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

| served my king, He would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
It could hardly be better. It was one of Henry Irving’s 
favorite roles. But the rise and the prime are no less splendid, 
though maybe a touch less edifying. This is no drab Horatio 
Alger affair. The son of an Ipswich meat merchant and small 
time real estate shyster grows up to be the last of the great 
spectacular medieval figures, decorated, as was appropriate, 
with Renaissance trimmings—and thus his palace at Hamp- 
ton Court was decorated, the largest secular building to go 
up in England since the departure of the Romans. The 
meaningless portrait of Wolsey which is (heaven help us) 
the trade mark of a noted English brand of gentlemen’s 
underwear is no more absurd than the notion which persists 
about the Cardinal as a sinister grey eminence in scarlet, a 
tyrannical power before the throne, with a touch of the 
wool-over-the-eyes technique—a sort of combination of 
Richelieu, Rasputin and James Hagerty. Wolsey, take him 
for all in all, was a great man, who did great things. 

Mr. Ferguson, in this new study of Wolsey, is suitably 
reticent about the piety and personality of his subject. It 
is hard to open a window into Wolsey’s soul—the more so 
as his personal diary and many of his letters have vanished. 
As a priest (ordained in 1498) he was, it seems, punctual 
and consistent in his daily devotions; in his last months he 
spent some time with the Carthusians, and wore a hair 
shirt—it had to be cut away from his dead body; in his 
short period of effective ministry in the province of York, 
writes Mr. Ferguson, “he assumed with grace the role of 
shepherd” (a contemporary observer commented that “he 
gave the bishops a right good example how they might win 
men’s hearts’). However, Mr. Ferguson takes it upon him- 
self to say, “his religious interest even in private seems to 
have been public.” This is not an immodest judgment, and 
Mr. Ferguson nowhere goes further than to draw a possible 
contrast between the public and the private behavior of 
Wolsey: “he had always covered an inner insecurity with 
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outward signs of splendor.’ Beneath it all, what was he? 
Mr. Ferguson, rightly (within his terms of reference), does 
not tell us. A peasant still, he hints, a bumpkin, a wiseacre; 
or perhaps a schoolmaster—at any rate his thoughts on 
education are “so far removed from the turgid presumptions 
of his official personality that something or someone hitherto 
unrecognized might be speaking through him.” But then, of 
course, he had spent twenty years at Oxford. 


Naked to Mine Enemies is an old fashioned, straight- 
forward account, penny plain and tuppence colored as oc 
casion demands, of the public life and acts of Wolsey—or, 
rather, the Life and Times: the Annals. It is to be recom- 
mended as a competent and interesting study, a leisurely 
book, but not long-winded. It is a labor of love. Mr. Fergu 
son is an editor of Reader’s Digest, and this book was 
written in his spare time, over many years—he informs us, 
rather alarmingly really, that without the help of a certain 
lady in Chappaqua, New York, the book would not have 
appeared for another ten years. The author leaves nothing 
out; and at first Wolsey seems to have only a walking on 
part, as Mr. Ferguson tells us about the reign of Henry VII, 
or the geography of Suffolk, or the economic and social 
trends of the sixteenth century, or the House of Commons, 
or education, or the inordinate kissing habits of the English. 
The detail is excellent and entertaining. I especially liked 
the fifteenth century manual of polite behavior containing 
the following admirable exhortations: “Don’t spit or snot 
at table; don’t fire your stern guns or expose your codware; 
don’t claw your cods; if you blow your nose, clean your 
hand.” But, more important than the detail, Mr. Ferguson 
can carry a lengthy theme. The last third of his book is 
concerned with the King’s “great matter,” the desired annul- 
ment of his marriage to Catharine, and the narrative here 
is sustained and immediate. There are many admirable 
shorter ‘“‘set pieces,” such as the description of the French 
campaign of 1513, a force of 40,000 men shipped across the 
channel, all organized down to the last biscuit by Wolsey, 
as if he were back in the Magdalen bursary and this were 
a college outing—he even chose the shade of satin for the 
King’s doublet and thoughtfully arranged to have printed 
1,600 copies of “The Statutes of War.” The later organiza- 
tion of that most picturesque of summit conferences known 
as the Field of the Cloth of Gold was a natural for Wolsey, 
and the description of it a natural for Mr. Ferguson—cul- 
minating in the awe-inspiring international incident when 
Francis of France, in an impromptu wrestling match, threw 
Henry of England “with a thud on his royal rump.” There 
is at least one moment, however, when Mr. Ferguson’s feel- 
ing for imaginative effect is not conditioned by strict accur- 
acy. He draws a telling picture of Wolsey, hale and hearty, 
visiting in 1527 the “old and feeble” Bishop John Fisher of 
Rochester, “approaching three score years and ten’: in fact 
Fisher was fifty-eight, barely two years older than Wolsey. 
And, while we’re being pedantic, it must be pointed out that 
Erasmus went to Cambridge not in 1516 but in 1511- 
August to be precise, and it was raining. 


But what comes through Mr. Ferguson’s 500 pages is 
what ought to come through: the picture of Power. Was 
Wolsey the most powerful man in English history? Offhand, 
there seems no rival. Fortunately, he did not abuse the 
trust. Power did not conspicuously corrupt him. His fall, no 
less than the later deaths of More and Fisher, was due to 
his stand for the papal primacy: a lost cause, perhaps, but 
the Cambridge men, Gardiner and Cranmer, could not budge 
him. As Lord Chancellor, the Solomon of the Star Chamber, 
he was, said Bishop Fox, “always on the side of the poor 
man when opposed by the rich and unscrupulous.” As 
Legate, he issued orders for church efficiency and reform, 
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whether monastic or parochial. And he was a great patron 
of learning. Indeed (having refused to accept the Chancellor- 
ship of Cambridge in place of Fisher in 1514) he became to 
Oxford almost what Fisher was to Cambridge. He revised 
the statutes of the University; he founded seven lecture- 
shins, one in Greek; and he founded, in 1525, Cardinal 
College—now Christ Church: the most enduring of his 
chievements, and the one nearest his heart. “Where your 
sasure is, there will your heart be also.” And Erasmus was 
to pay Wolsey a graceful tribute: “whoever was distin- 
guished by any art or science paid court to the Cardinal, 

and none paid court in vain.” 
Finally—and to the modern temper most sympathetically 
he was not a persecutor. Mr. Ferguson writes: ‘During 
the dozen years when he controlled the religious jurisdiction 
of the kingdom, not one heretic was consigned to the 
flames.”’ One of the nicest stories in the book is that of the 
organist of Cardinal College, brought before Wolsey and 
charged with having hidden heretical books. ‘“‘The Cardinal,” 
runs the contemporary account, “for his music excused him.” 
That suggests one question with which Mr. Ferguson does 
not deal: had Thomas, Cardinal Wolsey, a sense of humor? 

H. C. Porter 


COUP DE GRACE; Marguerite Yourcenar; translated from 
the French by Grace Frick in collaboration with the 
author; British Book Service; pp. 125; $2.25. 

This short novel — which purports to be “a true story 
derived from the oral account of the principal character 
concerned” — is a masterpice of its kind. That is high praise, 
for its kind has been so common in French literature ever 
since the Princesse de Cléves in the seventeenth century 
that it must be getting incredibly difficult to produce new 
variations, let alone new masterpieces, in it. It is in a 
tradition that includes Les Liaisons dangereuses, Adolphe, 
Dominique, etc., novels consisting in the drama of psycho- 
logical tension between only two principal characters 
emotionally involved with one another. In this case the 
tension is heightened by a background of war, violence 
and moral disorder. The scene is laid in the Baltic provinces 
of Russia when they had become a sort of no-man’s land 
in the confused aftermath of World War I and the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Into an old country-house almost on the firing- 
line, inhabited only by the elderly Aunt Praskovia and 
Sophie the heroine, along with a faithful servant or two, 
comes Erick von Lhomond, of international descent (as his 
half-French name suggests) but now a German officer help- 
ing the white Russians to hold off the Red invaders. He is a 
type that seems to be becoming a contemporary phenomenon 

-in literature certainly, if not in life. He has courage, 
sincerity, perceptiveness and culture, but he is hard, cynical, 
capable of cold brutality and utterly incapable of normal 
emotional commitments with women. His most recent 
analogue in literature is L’Etranger (The Outsider) of 
Camus. However, he admires his own qualities when he 
perceives them in other people as he does in Sophie. Sophie 
falls passionately in love with him and offers herself to him. 
But he will not and cannot respond, all his emotional capa- 
cities being fixed on her brother Conrad. Sophie’s hopeless 
struggle to win his love, her final despair, her ensuing 
descent into promiscuity and alcoholism are related with 
inexorable realism and analyzed with excruciating detach- 
ment (and yet with a subtle admiration for Sophie’s courage 
and frankness) by Erick himself (the novel is written 
throughout in the first person). When Sophie hears reports 
of illicit relations between Erick and Conrad, she leaves 
her home, defects to the Reds (with whom she has always 
had a certain sympathy), is captured by Erick’s men, con- 
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demned to death (Erick’s attempts to save her are futile), 
and, at her own request, shot through the head by Erick 
himself. A bitter, morbid tale such as the most gifted writers 
of our time seem to prefer to write. The author of Coup de 
Grace is certainly in this gifted class. She writes a taut, 
swift narrative style, which yet finds room for touches of 
evocative description and epigrammatic commentary on life. 
Passages like the following occur on almost every page. 
“T felt” (Erick is speaking of his feelings just before he 
shoots Sophie) “pangs of something like regret, absurdly 
enough, for the children this woman might have borne, who 
would have inherited her courage and her eyes. Absurd, for 
who wants to people the stadia and trenches of the future?” 


A. F. B. Clark. 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY: Leon Edel; University of 
Toronto Press; pp. 108; $2.00. 

An interesting, perhaps an important book, certainly in 
many ways a good one, this is not, as its author is quite 
anxious to point out, an account of “how-I-came-to-write- 
such-a-go0d-biography-of-Henry-James,” but a clear, concise 
probing into the special problems of writing writers’ biog- 
raphies. Mr. Edel remains gracefully at ease within his 
subject, and in a scant 104 pages says about everything 
that needs to be said, and fills in a gap in our bookshelf 
that we were perhaps not aware was there until this book 
so neatly plugged it up. If we have not had a book on 
the theory of biography for over a quarter-century, we 
should not need one again, in the special field that Mr. 
Edel has made his own, for a long time. I would insert 
only one caveat: the book is more on its subject than per- 
haps the author intended. For at one point Mr. Edel veers 
from his subject to consider the use of biographical material 
in criticism, and in a long discussion of Willa Cather’s 
The Professor's House succeeds mainly in establishing again 
the fact that biographical analysis is really not particularly 
helpful in discovering what a book is about. What perhaps 
inadvertently results is a rather deft demonstration of how 
an author’s works may be used in evaluating some elements 
in his life, the reverse of the intention. The biographer 
remains a biographer, and in his hands the work of art 
becomes merely a biographical document. But in the terms 
of this book, that word “merely” is an unnecessary sneer. 
For the biographer, the book has to be such a document. 
The only problem about documents is: does the biographer 
know how to use them with tact and proportion? And Mr. 
Edel does, and maps out how. [t is a good book. 

David Knight. 


Frederick Philip Grove, Over Prairie Trails (Introduction 
by Malcolm Ross). 

Morley Callaghan, Such Js My Beloved (Introduction by 
Malcolm Ross). 

Stephen Leacock, Literary Lapses (Introduction by Robert- 
son Davies). 

Sinclair Ross, As For Me and My House (Introduction by 
Roy Daniells). 
No. 1-4, New Canadian Library, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1957, $1.00 each. 

To those interested in Canadian literature nothing in the 
past fifteen years (since, in fact, the appearance of A. J. M. 
Smith’s Book of Canadian Poetry) has been so heartening 
as the sight of these first four volumes in the New Canadian 
Library. How agreeable and convenient to have at hand 
copies of these works, three of which had grown quite rare! 
Even more gratifying is the expectation of others to come. 

The New Canadian Library is a credit to the publishers, 
to Malcolm Ross (the general editor of the series), and to 
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the three editors of the individual books. The four introduc- 
tions are in the best vein of Canadian scholarly criticism: 
imaginative, thorough (two of them perhaps a mite over- 
long), and free from jargon and critical faddishness. 

To the general reader (such as he is) these four books 
and their successors will provide some first-rate reading. 
The professional sceptics, who cannot read or even mention 
a book written in Canada without anxiety as to how it com- 
pares with something written in England or the United 
States, might take these four as evidence that a few Canadian 
writers have created, and others will create, works of a sub- 
stance and tone greatly unlike those created in other coun- 
tries. This is true, certainly, of the books by Grove, Cal- 
laghan, and Ross. Literary Lapses is cosmopolitan in con- 
tents and appeal. I should have preferred to see in this 
series a better book by Leacock — and more “Canadian,” 
though not better for that reason chiefly — Arcadian Adven- 
tures Among the Idle Rich. Perhaps it is to come. One 
feels really excited at the prospect of availability of books. 

Pedagogically, the series may prove a godsend to teachers 
and students interested in Canadian letters. It may be 
possible, moreover, to use an occasional volume of the 
series in a course of a general sort, to illustrate Canadian 
along with English and American literature. What I should 
find most useful for this purpose would be an anthology of 
the price and size of these books, which should include 
generous selections from a limited group of writers: Lamp- 
man, Duncan Campbell Scott, Pratt, Klein, one or two 
others. Too much to hope for? 

To McClelland and Stewart, who proffer to us these 
attractive and inexpensive books, our esteem and gratitude! 

Munro Beattie. 


BLUENOSE GHOSTS: Helen Creighton; Ryerson; pp. 
280; $4.00. 

Ghost stories appeal to people of all ages and most types, 
and these Bluenose Ghosts hold a particular interest for 
Canadians because they’re home-grown. As one of the first- 
settled parts of our continent, it’s not surprising that Nova 
Scotia has a rich stock of hair-raising tales: and when a 
colorful background of pirates, buried treasure, and phantom 
ships is enlivened with supernatural incidents, what more 
could anyone ask? 

Dr. Helen Creighton has been collecting the songs and 
stories of her native province for nearly thirty years. She 
has already published three collections of songs and a 
small book on The Folklore of Lunenburg County, but this 
is her first volume directed toward the general public. It’s 
good to be able to report that, as Canadian books go, it 
already ranks as a best-seller. 

Dr. Creighton is not a scientific investigator of ghost 
stories: she is a sympathetic collector of experiences, and 
she has herself had several close brushes with the spirit 
world. She does not vouch for the truth of all the tales 
but she assures us that the people who told them to her were 
personally convinced that they had happened. 

As the stories are almost all very brief, she has grouped 
them by subject or type, under such chapter headings as: 
“Forerunners,” “Ghosts Guard Buried Treasure,” “Phantom 
Ships and Sea Mysteries,” “Haunted Houses and Polter- 
geists.” The range is indicated by this sentence from her 
prologue: “Here you will find ghosts in the form of big dogs 
and little dogs, lights, balls of fire, phantom ships, a man on 
horseback with his head under his arm, a boatload of pirates 
wearing old-fashioned clothes, soldiers and sailors in uniforms 
of a past era, women in white and women in black, an old 
sailor sitting on a cannon wearing a split-tail coat, a man 
covered with eel grass from the bottom of the ocean, a woman 
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with a pair of stockings in her hand who stopped and put 
them on, a dead mother who came back to advise a sym- 
pathetic stepmother in a child’s illness, a horse, a kitten, a 
pig, a barrel of brandy, and so on.” Edith Fowke. 


A TREASURE OF AMERICAN ANECDOTES: B. A. 
Botkin; Random House; pp. 321; $3.95. 

Once again Mr. Botkin, the most prolific of American folk- 
lorists, has produced a book that is not only thorough and 
carefully constructed, but also entertaining. His rare com- 
bination of talents: those of an academic researcher and 
of a first-rate popularizer, has never been more effective 
than in this volume, whose subtitle gives its flavor: “Sly, 
Salty, Shaggy Stories of Heroes and Hellions, Beguilers and 
Buffoons, Spellbinders, Scapegoats, Gagsters and Gossips, 
from the Grassroots and Sidewalks of America.’ For at least 
thirty years he has been collecting, studying, and winnow- 
ing folklore from both oral and printed sources, and that 
long experience has helped him to select the sharpest and 
most amusing ancedotes from every part of the United States. 

As Mr. Botkin points out in his introduction, story telling 
is one of our few living folk arts, and most of these “‘travel- 
ling anecdotes” have been around for a long long time. 
Many appeared in Joe Miller’s Jests back in 1739; some 
were old even then. But in their travels they have continually 
taken on new forms and colors until today they can be 
combined to create a speaking portrait of the American 
people. 

The more than four hundred stories are grouped roughly 
according to function and type under such flavorful head- 
ings as: ‘Cracker Barrel,” “God’s Country,” “Newcomers 
and Fools,” ‘Melting Pot and Pressure Cooker,’ “Cool 
Customers,” “A Passel of Fools,’ “Whopper Wit,” “The 
Gospel According to Joe Miller,” “Heroes without Haloes,” 
“Spellbinders and Bureaucrats,” “Fable and Foible,” “Spun 
Yarn,” “Barnyard and Barroom,” and “Wit’s End.” Each 
section has an illuminating introduction which points up 
certain features of the Comic Muse as revealed in the “Short- 
Short.” 

This is not a book to be read through at a sitting but 
one to be picked up again and again for a browse and a 
chuckle. Every doctor and dentist should keep a copy in 
his waiting room: it’s guaranteed to ease worries and make 
time pass almost unnoticed. Edith Fowke. 


THE TRAIL OF THE BLACK WALNUT: G. Elmore 
Reaman; McClelland and Stewart; pages xx, 256; with 
illustrations and maps; $5.00. 

“This work does not pretend to be a cultural study of this 
different folk |English Quakers, French Huguenots, Pala- 
tinate and Swiss Germans]. Rather it is an effort to under- 
stand them as an ethnic group, which despite linguistic and 
national distinctions, was bound together by the bond of 
common, basic religious tradition. And because they were 
[among] the earliest settlers in Upper Canada under the 
British regime, more stress has been put on the period before 
1812—particularly before 1792. Historians have given much 
research to the coming of British settlers after the war of 
1812; consequently less attention has been paid to this 
formative era.” 

Thus the author in the preface to The Trail of the Black 
Walnut—The title is a misnomer, for black walnut en- 
ters into the narrative but slightly, and then merely to 
explain its significance as an indicator of good soil. Naturally 
incoming settlers were on the lookout for the best soil they 
could find, and the black walnut tree proved an infallible 
guide. 

I am not at all sure that I understand what is meant 
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by “cultural study;” but, if we are to accept the usual 
sense of the term as meaning the cultivation of one’s mental, 
moral and aesthetic faculties, and the natural training which 
‘uch discipline involves, with an attendant system of religious 
belief and worship, then it seems to be that the “Plain Folk,” 
as they are called, were indeed cultured. So that in spite of 
himself Dr. Reaman has produced a cultural study of an 
important group among the early founders of Upper Canada. 

It is well that he did not wait until the last vestige of 
information was garnered before beginning his survey. As he 
says in his introduction: “To make these discoveries was 
one thing, but to justify certain contentions to the satisfac- 
tion of sceptical historians was another matter. The problem 
was complicated by two factors: few of these settlers ever 
held office of any kind . . . hence historical records were 
not available or at best tantalizingly incomplete; and no 
studies of them had ever been made except as religious 
groups.” 

What previous records have lacked Dr. Reaman_ has 
attempted to supply. He describes in detail the social life of 
these early settlers: their skills in various crafts, and as 
homemakers, their highly developed agricultural methods, 
their distinctive cookery, and in general their admirable 
self-sufficiency. He deals no less with their substantial con- 
tributions to what he calls Canadian cultural life—its re- 
ligion, its arts and crafts, its food, its language, and its 
beliefs, superstitions, and customs. 

The author gives as the “first great migration” the period 
from 1796 to 1812, and accounts for the dispersal of the 
incoming settlers over the counties of Southern Ontario. 
Along with their customs the immigrants brought their folk- 
lore. Many of their proverbs and pithy sayings, as quoted 
in the text, would seem to have had their origins in England 
and the New England states, and like a dandelion puff ball 
carried their seed far afield. Such expressions as “sloppy, 
slurpy” and “when you get down to brass tacks” imply a 
fairly contemporary birth; and “if you want a thing done 
well, do it yourself” was probably taken from Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. There are others whose antecedents are con- 
jectural, folklore being what it is. 

In the end, as was almost inevitable, Dr. Reaman leaves 
the “Plain People” just about where he found them—insol- 
uble without a seeming solvent—separated from their sur- 
roundings by an insular religion which made few converts, 
a social adhesiveness which discouraged intermarriage and 
a peculiar unworldliness which checked any inclination 
toward political activity. But for all that—and the restric- 
tions were indeed formidable—they did become in time a 
fruitful and beneficent and abiding influence in their new 
found land; so that their descendants today are notable in 
many fields of endeavor perpetuating and disseminating the 
good of which they were the heirs and the beneficiaries. If 
the book has a major defect it is in the rather excessive 
partiality of Dr. Reaman for his chosen people. But since 
the temptation is great, much can be forgiven him. 

It is indeed a pity that when ‘ae author has produced 
such an excellent study, he did not receive better treat- 
ment from the printer. The text and binding and the general 
appearance of the book suggest nothing so much as the 
conventional textbook all but destitute of the amenities of 
the typographer’s art. Slipshod work seldom travels alone; 
it is usually the parent of other drawbacks of which care- 
less proofreading is one. Here it is noticeable in the omission 
of the definite article before “Reverend” (p. 108), Gourley 
for Gourlay, George S. Spragge for for George W. Spragge 
(p. xiv). This slip is all the more serious because Dr. Spragge 
is listed as a creditor; and Chief for Chief Librarian is hardly 
a pleasant ellipsis in formal writing, nor is the chapter head- 
ing, “A Nod from Pennsylvania.” The elegant variation 
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appears as “The writer attended a funeral,’ when either 
“The present writer,” or better, the first person singular is 
called for. The page maps, with the exception of those 
facing pages 93, 140, 141 and 173 are good, especially the 
end-paper maps. Indifferent presswork has not improved the 
cuts which were probably poor to begin with. Were no pic- 
tures—drawings, silhouettes, or primitive portraits of the 
early settlers available? Or, pictures of tools, farm imple- 
ments, domestic utensils and household furniture from local 
museums? Appendices, a bibliography and an index complete 
an historical work that can be recommended for its fullness, 
with the exceptions noted, balance, readability and, on the 


whole, sound judgment. 
William Colgate. 


Emily Carr and St. Francis 


Emily Carr and St. Francis 
Loved the flowers and birds, 
Emily Carr and St. Francis 
Were given the gift of words— 


Emily Carr and St. Francis 

Of poverty had no fear, 

Both had spiritual insight 

And knew when God was near— 


Both loved earth’s dumb creatures, 
And knew God loved them too, 
Heaven was all around them 

And beauty was always true— 


They did not scoff the ugly, 
But saw the good within, 
Kindness, the greatest virtue, 
Man’s cruelty, the sin! 


Emily Carr was an artist, 

St. Francis was a saint, 

He found life in serving 

And Emily dreamed in paint! 


Arthur S.Bourinot. 
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